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PREFACE 


THESE papers, with one exception, were 
originally delivered as lectures to soldiers 
in Y.M.C.A. huts in France. Though they 
were not at that time written out fully, but 
were spoken from notes, the form which they 
then assumed has been adhered to as closely 
as possible. As will be readily understood, 
therefore, no attempt is here made to present 
an exhaustive apologetic of the themes 
proposed. 

The authors of this little book co-operated 
as lecturers in France, and they found the 
co-operation stimulating and delightful. But 
it is not to be expected that they should 
agree absolutely on all the points here 
debated, or that each should hold him- 
self responsible for every statement made 
by the other. Their agreement, however, 
is sufficiently complete to allow them to 
publish these papers without affixing names 


to their respective contributions. 
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They were profoundly impressed by the 
response these addresses met with in the 
campsin France. The men gathered in large 
numbers to hear them, and asked questions 
eagerly at the close of each lecture. There 
was no “ heckling,”’ but there was a mani- 
festly genuine desire to have these questions 
frankly discussed and to find an answer to 
them, if at all possible. These papers are 
now published in the hope that a still larger 
audience may also find them interesting and 
helpful. 
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CHAPTER I 
IS RELIGION’S DAY DONE ? 


A GOOD many people seem to be under the 
impression that it is. That the answer to 
this question cannot be anything else but 
“Yes”; that those who hesitate or who 
have the nerve to say “No,” are as far 
behind the times as their great-grandfathers 
would be if they revisited the earth; that, 
in short, they are pure “ dug-outs’’— 
pathetic imbeciles or bigoted ignoramuses— 
is an assumption which is not infrequently 
made by writers of a certain type of book, 
article, and letter to the newspapers, who 
claim to be up to date, and to know more 
than the proverbial “‘ thing or two.”’ At the 
risk of having a label of that discreditable 
kind attached to my name, I am going to 
have the nerve not only to give, but also to 
attempt to justify, the answer “* No.” 

(1) It is not necessary that I should begin 


by laying down a definition of religion and 
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oifering a defence of its terms. All religions 
imply a belief in a power or in powers beyond 
the world which is perceived by the senses. 
‘‘ The evolution of religion,”’ it has been well 
said, ‘‘regarded from one point of view, is 
just a process which gradually makes clearer 
what is involved in this reference to the 
Beyond.’ Disappointed with the circum- 
stances of his life, unable to help himself, 
man stretches out his hands for help to the 
Unseen. His appeal is born of an experi- 
ence of need, which the means at his disposal . 
are incapable of satisfying. He wants some- 
thing—‘“‘ more life and fuller.” He believes 
that his welfare depends on his obtaining 
succour from an Invisible Source. To estab- 
lish contact, and to secure himself in com- 
munion with this Invisible Source—to ex- 
press his feelings in regard to It—he has 
recourse to acts of devotion and service. 
These elements can be traced in all religions 
from the crudest and most superstitious to 
the highest and most spiritual. 

What is of more importance, for my pur- 
pose, than an attempt to arrive at a satis- 
fying definition, is to emphasize the univer- 
sality of religion. It used to be alleged by 
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writers on the subject that tribes existed 
which had no religion. That view has been 
largely, if not altogether, abandoned. It 
has come to be recognized that it is not so 
easy as it once seemed to find out whether 
a tribe has a religion or not. It is quite 
- possible, for example, for a traveller anxious 
to collect information on the question to 
miss the very evidence he is in search of, 
because it does not strike him as having 
anything whatsoever to do with religion. 
Moreover, religion often means so much to 
a savage people that it is the last thing in 
the world they would think of making an 
outsider acquainted with. Its rites and 
ceremonies are too dreadful to be revealed. 
Though the stranger may cease to be an 
object of suspicion in their eyes, though 
they may in course of time accept his pre- 
sence and take quite kindly to him, their 
friendliness has its limits. And, whatever 
these limits involve, they are not at all un- 
likely to involve the secrets of religion. 
Again and again persistent and vigilant in- 
vestigation has been baffled for years. In 
spite of all his inquisitiveness, the stranger 
has found himself kept completely in the 
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dark by a cunning superior to his own, till 
some slight and unexpected word or incident 
has divulged what he was beginning to 
imagine had no existence at all. Confirma- 
tion of the view that religion is co-extensive 
with the human race is constantly forth- 
coming. While recognizing that masses of 
people under the influence of various motives 
may be found professing atheism or agnos- 
ticism, we are on solid ground when we assert 
that religion, in the sense of a belief in spirits, 
higher powers, or a single higher power of 
some kind, is practically a universal pheno- 
menon. 

It is true that there are many individuals 
in the world—we must all have come across 
some—who not only declare that they have 
no religious sense, but actually seem to have 
none. You cannot account for them, any 
more than you can explain why certain 
persons should be colour-blind, or, worse 
still, incapable to all intents and purposes 
of realizing the distinction between right 
and wrong. You do not regard such people, 
however, as normal specimens of humanity. 
Their condition, especially in the case of 
those who show no evidence of possessing a 
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conscience, may give rise to all manner of 
perplexing questions in your mind. But 
the whole point of such questions will be, 
‘““Why should these persons be different 
from others?’’ That is to say, it will be 
assumed that they are abnormal. If the 
disabilities under which they suffer were 
not exceptional, no questions would be raised 
about them at all. And it is the abnormal 
condition of those who are apparently 
devoid of religious sensibility—the fact that 
they are exceptions to the general rule— 
which makes them the subject of remark, 
and occasions questions, and serious ques- 
tions at that, about them. 

It does not fall within the scope of the 
present discussion to inquire which is the 
highest type of religion, and to produce the 
tests which ought to guide us in coming to 
a decision. I believe personally that Chris- 
tianity is not merely the highest, but the 
perfect type. Short of pressing that sincere 
conviction of mine on you, I have no doubt 
you will agree that a development can be 
traced from lower to higher forms of religion. 
There may seem to be little in common 
between the horrible and revolting rites of 
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barbaric tribes and those modes of worship 
to which we are accustomed, but the instinct 
is the same though the ways of gratifying 
or expressing it are so different. Now, the 
fact that such a development has taken 
place, coupled with the fact of the univer- 
sality of religion in varied forms throughout 
the world both in the past and in the pre- 
sent, is of the utmost significance. We know 
that the law holds good in nature that an 
organism which performs no function and 
meets with no occasion for its use in the 
environment is certain to perish sooner or 
later. If it should survive, and if it should 
develop strength and pronounced features, 
these circumstances could be accepted as 
proving that it served a necessary purpose, 
and was on healthy terms of relation with 
an actual environment. 

Well then, let me restate the facts which 
I have mentioned about religion, namely, 
that in some form or other it has been in 
the past, and still is in the present, universal 
in the human race, and that a development 
has taken place in its conceptions and 
practices. May we not draw the inference 
from these facts that the religious instinct 
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serves a necessary purpose in mankind, and 
has ever been in touch, however vaguely 
and imperfectly, with a real Environment— 
God—who rewarded its activity and fostered 
its slowly growing life? I am _ persuaded 
that we may and should draw such an infer- 
ence. To use the happy language of an 
English scholar to whom I am indebted for 
more than words, Christianity teaches that 
‘* a special sensitiveness ’’ was displayed by 
the Hebrew people, and “‘ a special response 
was accorded toit”’ by God—a gradual self- 
manifestation on His part which culminated 
in the person and experience of Jesus 
Christ. But, apart from this unique process 
of revelation, surely it must be accepted 
as true, that the appeal of the religious 
instinct, however ignorantly and _ super- 
stitiously made, has always had some satis- 
faction conveyed to it, in the measure and 
to the degree that it was able to receive it. 
How otherwise could the instinct have sur- 
vived and been subject to evolution? In 
short, it has ever been in contact with an 
Unseen Reality—God. 

Are we to suppose, however, that this 
communication, so long and so universally 
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maintained, which has passed from stage to 
stage of development till it has become a 
communion of spirit with spirit in the 
intimacies of friendship, must now be aban- 
doned, and recognized as an illusory experi- 
ence? I do not press the preceding argu- 
ment any further against this remarkable 
idea. When we think of all that religion 
has meant to people in former times, and of 
all that it means to millions to-day—the 
steadfastness, courage, consolation, and hope 
it inspires; when we remember the passion- 
ate devotion, self-sacrifice, and loyalty even 
unto death, it has evoked,—then, in spite of 
the fearful record of wrongs and cruelties 
which have been committed in treason to 
its name, we may well adopt Pascal’s words, 
and ask, with reference to the suggestion that 
“its day is done”’: “‘ Is this a thing to assert 
gaily, and not rather to say sadly, as the 
saddest thing in all the world? ”’ 

(2) It is science which is supposed by 
many to have “‘ done in”’ religion once and 
for all. Science is one of the greatest and 
most solid achievements of man. Our future 
on this earth is dependent upon it. The 
nations and the individuals which have the 
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fullest mastery of science, its methods and 
its resources, are the nations and the indi- 
viduals which are best equipped for the battle 
of life. It will not become less, but more 
important, as time goes on; and those who 
neglect or undervalue it will certainly be 
out-distanced in whatever races are run in 
this world and for its prizes. 

Let me quote from the writings of a dis- 
tinguished author a passage showing how 
science grew out of the manualarts. ‘“‘ Man, 
endowed with superior brain-power to the 
animals, and free to use his hands in virtue 
of his upright position, set himself early to 
adjust means to ends in order the better to 
maintain himself in the struggle for exist- 
ence. He learned to chip the rough flint 
into a rude weapon for his hand, and planned 
means whereby he might capture the wild 
creatures on which he fed. By the habit 
of manipulating means towards ends the 
reflecting spirit was fostered, and out of the 
will to live the desire to understand was 
born. As man’s desires increased, so was 
his study of the means of satisfying them 
enlarged, and his outlook on the ways in 
which things act took a wider scope. It is 
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easy to see how important man found it to 
understand the causal connexion of things, 
so that he might anticipate their action and, 
if need be, divert it to his own purposes. 
. . . At first employed in the interests of im- 
mediate wants, science developed into an 
activity of mind which set a theoretical 
value on the explanations of natural pheno- 
mena.” 

Science, then—or, more strictly, natural 
science—deals with the facts of outer experi- 
ence, and seeks to find out the connexions 
between them according to the principle 
of cause and effect. Its sphere and its task 
are both indicated in that statement. And 
so long as it keeps to its proper sphere and 
confines itself to its peculiar task, it does 
not and cannot come into conflict with 
religion. Religion, on the other hand, has 
no right to travel outside its particular 
province and interfere, in the name of the 
sacredness of traditional beliefs, with the 
privileges of scientific inquiry. On too 
many occasions in the past it has presumed 
to issue its interdictions, and invariably it 
has done so to its own ultimate confusion 
and discredit. 
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There is more in things than meets the 
eye of the scientist—more than he is con- 
cerned that his eye should meet. He only 
wants his eye to light on facts: if he is 
fortunate in his investigation of them, and 
in the methods he employs to understand 
them, he will find out how they are connected 
and what the laws are that govern their 
changes. But with the impression they 
make on you or me in every phase of our 
experience he does not occupy himself. A 
rainbow, for example, can be explained 
scientifically, but the wonder and delight 
it awakens in the minds of those who look 
at it do not fall within the scope of the 
scientific explanation. “‘I have decom- 
posed tears,’’ Balzac makes a character in 
one of his novels say to his weeping wife. 
“ Tears are composed of a little phosphate of 
lime, chloride of sodium, mucus and water.”’ 
No doubt that is an accurate scientific 
account of the constituent elements of tears, 
but when we see them coursing down the 
cheeks of a woman they have another mean- 
ing for us besides that which a chemical 
analysis of them expresses and conveys. 
That meaning for our hearts and consciences 
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is just as real a matter as the meaning in 
terms of ‘‘ phosphate of lime, chloride of 
sodium, mucus and water’’—it is more 
real. And the universe as a whole has a 
meaning of a similarly rich and ideal and 
inward and non-scientific kind. Religion 
is the interpretation of the meaning of the 
universe in that sense—the reaction of a 
man’s entire personality to the mystery of 
things. 

Religion is sometimes compared unfavour- 
ably with science on the ground that it is 
based altogether on faith, while science 
approves itself before the bar of reason. 
Religion undoubtedly involves an act of 
faith, but it is not an act performed in 
opposition to reason. Reason encourages 
it, for the universe matches the mind of 
man and rewards him when he explores its 
secrets confidently. Science does not and 
cannot dispense with faith. The scientist 
believes in the capability of his intellectual 
equipment to interpret the facts of nature, 
and sets out in “‘ the full assurance”’ of that 
faith. He believes that the laws he has 
discovered will hold good in time to come— 
he has faith that he is dealing with a world 
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of that trustworthy kind. And he presses 
forward to bring new regions under the 
dominion of his intellect and to consolidate 
his previous conquests—to group several 
laws under a single more general law—in the 
faith that his efforts will be crowned with 
success. Religion, on the other hand, seeks 
and requires the help of reason, neither to 
create its facts nor to cast doubt or denial 
on them—for such is not its prerogative— 
but to test and sift them—to vindicate the 
nature of the validity they claim and possess 
as truths, and to bring them into relation 
with the knowledge characteristic of science 
and attained by it. There need neither be 
dispute nor misunderstanding between science 
_and religion, so long as each respects the 
province of the other. I do not deny that 
religion has serious challenges to meet— 
especially when it believes in an Almighty, 
All-wise, All-good God. An attempt is 
made elsewhere to deal with them. They 
are levelled against it by the existence of 
moral and physical evil in the world, sin 
and pain and death. But, as regards the 
supposed ‘“‘doing in’’ of religion at the 
hands of science, it has not yet taken place, 
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and, from the necessities of the case, will 
never take place. If religion has nothing to 
fear except from the side of science, we can 
say with confidence that, so far from its 
day being done, it is only beginning. 


IS THE WORLD AN ICEBERG OR A 
SHIP ? 
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CHAPTER II 
IS THE WORLD AN ICEBERG OR A SHIP ? 


THAT is—Is the world being steered or is 
it drifting? Is it guided by conscious mind 
or is it the plaything of blind forces? At 
first sight it may seem that the world shows 
few signs of being guided. Gibbon thought 
that the age of the Antonines was the Golden 
Age of Europe. Who will be bold enough 
to contradict him and maintain that the 
world is now better or happier than it was 
then? In the days of peace we lived in a 
fool’s paradise; we dreamt dreams and 
mistook our dreams for reality. But we 
have had a rude awakening. We see the 
most civilized nations locked in a deadly 
struggle, and on one side we see a return to 
worse than medizval barbarism. A nation 
which, in the estimate of all within its own 
borders, and of many beyond them, led the 
van of civilization, has deliberately com- 


mitted crimes and atrocities that could not 
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be outdone or even equalled by savages. In 
cold blood it has done these deeds, and, to 
crown its iniquity, has proclaimed itself 
justifiedin doing them. There were periods, 
too, during the past three or four years, when 
this Power seemed so strong that it was on 
the point of overwhelming the defenders of 
the weak and of the sacredness of the 
plighted word. Enthroned Arrogance and a 
Might that scorned Right seemed in a fair 
way to dominate the world. 

But let us look at the other half of the 
picture which the world presents to-day. If 
the forces of evil and the powers that would 
fetter human liberty have never been so 
strong before, the same must be said also of 
the forces that fight for righteousness and 
freedom. The fierce lawlessness of the 
jungle, becoming incarnate in a_ nation, 
sprang forth with a roar on unsuspecting 
Kurope; but as soon as men had recovered 
from stupor and amazement they banded 
themselves together against the accursed 
thing, and the forces that have rallied to 
the side of Right are more and stronger 
than all the powers which are against them. 
And when a crushing defeat has been in- 
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flicted on Germany and her fellow-criminals, 
when our country and all the allied countries 
have set their houses in order, as I fervently 
hope and trust they will do, the world at last 
will have been made a free place for the 
development and advancement of the best 
interests of man. That will be the most 
dramatic vindication of the cause of human 
progress that the world has seen for over a 
thousand years. 

But this chapter of the world’s history 
which we are now writing in Flanders and 
France and Mesopotamia, and on the Seven 
Seas is not finished yet, and until the end 
has been reached we cannot pass judgment 
on it. This, however, we may say, that in 
principle the present war puts no fresh 
difficulty in the way of answering the 
question whether there is a Providence in 
the world or not. For Europe is now 
passing through an experience that is the 
natural if not the necessary product of the 
evil thing she tolerated and indeed almost 
worshipped for a generation. In Germany 
Militarism has held undisputed sway for 
years, and in most of the other countries it 
has had devotees not a few. By the year 
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1914 it thought the time had come to claim 
universal dominion, and Europe is paying 
dearly in rivers of blood and tears for the 
_ overthrow of this claim. But we might 
have known that at no lower price could we 
have been redeemed from our servitude. 
For many a year yet Europe will be the 
weaker because of this struggle, but when 
the evil spirit has been utterly banished 
from the family of nations, when the poison 
it poured into our international life has been 
drained out and the wound has begun to heal, 
international life will be purer, and national 
life will be sounder and stronger in the 
things that really matter, than during the 
years before the war. 

All this may seem only speculation and 
the dream of Hope. But, in any case, it 
would surely be unreasonable to base our 
estimate of the progress of the world during 
hundreds or thousands of years on what has 
happened within the last three or four. In 
viewing a picture of large dimensions, no 
critic would think of judging it solely by a 
microscopic examination of the square inch 
that happened to be nearest him. He would 
stand back and look at the picture from a 
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distance in order that his eye might take in 
the total effect. In forming an estimate of 
any great undertaking, whatever its nature, 
the same precautions must be observed. 
Many of you have seen the cathedral of 
Rouen; in order to view it you did not press 
as closely against its walls as possible. You 
went as far back as the narrow streets would 
allow. In the same way, if we would find 
the right answer to our question to-night, 
we must embrace in our view long periods 
of the world’s history. We must look at 
centuries, not years. But donot be alarmed. 
I do not propose to inflict on you now a 
survey of the history of mankind. I shall 
deal only with the three peoples of the 
ancient world who were most richly endowed, 
who contributed most plentifully to the 
progress of the world, and who by their 
thought and action supplied the basis on 
which modern civilization has been reared. 
These peoples were the Romans, the Greeks, 
and the Jews. 

Six hundred years before Christ Rome 
was a small town. Her territory was only 
a few square miles. In the course of six or 
seven centuries she increased slowly but 
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steadily in power and territory until her 
dominion extended over the civilized world. 
On more than one occasion her fate seemed 
to hangin the balance. Celtic and Teutonic 
hordes swarmed across her borders threaten- 
ing to overwhelm her. Carthage fought with 
her a long-drawn-out battle for the mastery 
of the world. In all these great wars she 
was victorious, and scarcely any one now will 
deny that her victory was a victory for the 
cause of human progress. For Rome organ- 
ized the world as well as conquered it. 
Roman law is the basis to-day of our legal 
system and of our political institutions. 
But, strange as it may seem, Rome had no 
religion and no capacity for thought, worth 
speaking of. The truth is that the world 
did not need a contribution from her on 
either of these subjects. Greece gave the 
one and Palestine the other. 

The Greeks were an amazingly gifted 
people. Did any other race ever produce 
so many men of genius in so short a time ? 
Any list of the world’s greatest thinkers, 
orators, poets, historians or sculptors must 
include the names of citizens of Athens, a 
‘small city-state in ancient Greece. What 
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other race can boast of philosophers like 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle? of orators 
like Demosthenes and his rivals? of writers 
like Thucydides, AXschylus, Sophocles, Aris- 
tophanes? of sculptors like Phidias and 
Praxiteles? What a rare stock it was that 
could give to the world such masters in art 
and literature! Yet the Greeks as a people 
had their limitations. They may have 
known how to subdue, but they certainly 
did not know how to govern, other peoples. 
Historians, ancient and modern, have asked 
what would have happened if Alexander the 
Great had lived to meet Rome in battle. It 
is an hypothetical question, and discussion 
of it would be vain; but this at least we may 
safely say—the history of Alexander and his 
successors gives us solid ground for believing 
that if Alexander had indeed subdued Rome, 
the result would have been more loss than 
gain to the world. What the Romans did 
so well for coming generations would have 
been doneimperfectly, if at all, by the succes- 
sors of the great King of Macedon. Yet as 
we read Xenophon’s account of the March 
of the Ten Thousand—how the Greek soldiers 
cut through the Asiatic hordes like a knife 
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through butter; as we consider the military 
achievements of Alexander, and still more 
as we note the political plans that fermented 
in his fertile brain; as we realize the great- 
ness of Epaminondas as a military leader 
and as a man, we wonder why a stolid race 
like the Romans and not a gifted race like 
the Greeks attained to the sovereignty of the 
world. And when we remember that Greece 
is even more famous for her men of thought 
than her men of action; that, further, in 
matters intellectual the world still sits at 
the feet of the ancient Greeks, we wonder 
more than ever why this gifted people did 
not give to the world a religion it could 
accept, or at least the basis of such a religion. 
The only explanation I can see is in the 
special endowments of the Jewish people. 
The part played by the Jewsin the develop- 
ment of the world is so obvious to all readers 
of the Old Testament that I need not speak 
of it in detail. Belief in God was a passion- 
ate conviction of the Jewish people; it was 
a theological tenet of a few here and there 
among the Greeks and Romans. Why the 
half-cultured inhabitants of Palestine, and 
not the high-browed Greek or the plain- 
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living, virtuous Roman, should supply the 
world with the basis of its religion may well 
surprise us till we look upon it in the light 
of the World-economy, and ask ourselves 
—Can it be accidental that three peoples 
should be preparing each one its own dis- 
tinctive gift for the benefit of mankind, 
all unaware that these gifts supplemented 
one another, and would form an harmonious 
whole? Does the situation not at least 
suggest that a Master Mind was at work, 
consciously aiming at the progress and 
development of the world, elaborating the 
special endowments of the peoples and co- 
ordinating their contributions ? 

The suggestion will be confirmed when 
we consider the circumstances under which 
these contributions were poured into the 
common stock. In the beginning of our 
era, 1900 years ago, a thrill of expectation 
ran through not only the Jewish world, but 
the Greek and Roman as well. The time 
seemed ripe for some one to appear. It 
was left to the Apostle Paul to point out 
that ‘‘ the fullness of time’’ had come, and 
we can now see how appropriate the expres- 
sion was. The world had not till then any 
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religion that could fairly be called universal, 
or that gave any promise of becoming uni- 
versal. But now, after age-long preparation, 
the world was ready for such a religion, and 
it arose among an obscure and insignificant 
people. We cannot say that the conditions 
produced or account for its rise. No one 
would say that the Elizabethan age pro- 
duced Shakespeare in the sense of accounting 
for and explaining his genius, or that the 
age of the Commonwealth produced Milton. 
A man of genius cannot be explained by the 
conditions of his time, however fitting those 
conditions may be to his genius. Still less 
can we explain the advent of the Founder 
of Christianity. If “all the world’s a stage, 
and all the men and women merely players,”’ 
and if on the stage of the world each scene 
and each act points forward to the entrance 
of the Chief Personage, a reasonable man will 
infer that the actors did not come on the 
stage at random, but that, in spite of the 
blunders of the actors, there was a Mind at 
work, planning, ordering and arranging the 
whole. The coming of Christ, it seems clear 
to me, was indeed ‘‘ the one far-off divine 
event’? on which for hundreds of years 
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Roman, Greek, and Jewish civilizations had 
alike been converging. 

But, impressive as are these three streams 
of civilization, when compared with one 
another, still more impressive are the effects 
and conditions produced by the confluence 
of the three. More clearly here than any- 
where else do we see the unity and ration- 
ality of human history. The civilized world 
was united in one empire and throughout it 
peace reigned. The eagles of the Roman 
legions might be seen in every land; turbu- 
lent tribes might fret under the restraint 
imposed on them, but experience had taught 
them for a time at least the folly of rebellion. 
The Roman citizen had the right to go every- 
where and to live anywhere. The facilities 
for travelling were greater than they have 
been at any other time before or since, down 
to the discovery of steam. Fast vessels, 
driven by sail or impelled by oars, carried 
passengers and cargo from port to port. 
From Rome ran out splendidly built roads, 
linking up with the capital the farthest 
corner of the empire. Along these roads, 
some of which are still being used, sped the 
messengers and officials of the Imperial 
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Government; along them marched the 
Roman armies to check disorder throughout 
the far-flung empire and to maintain peace 
on the border; along them also hastened the 
messengers of the Gospel of peace and good- 
will. One language, the Greek, was widely 
understood, not only in the eastern, but 
alsoin Rome and in the western half of the 
empire. Plutarch lived at Rome for many 
years in the latter part of the first century, 
and mingled freely in the life of the capital. 
Yet he found no need, he assures us, to learn 
Latin; his mother-tongue, Greek, was quite 
sufficient. 

But it is not only in the world of things, 
and in the matter of a well-nigh universal 
language, that the juncture is strikingly 
suitable for the spread of a world-wide 
religion; not less striking is the preparation 
for Christianity that had been going on in 
men’s minds and hearts. Greek thinkers 
and Jewish preachers had made thought- 
ful men everywhere monotheists, at least 
had dealt polytheism its death-blow. The 
Roman politician and administrator, the 
Greek philosopher of the Stoic School, and 
the Jewish propagandist, all proclaimed a 
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monarchy in that department of life and 
thought in which they sought for fol- 
lowers. 

If all these things, then, are taken together 
—the external preparation in the world of 
things, and the internal preparation in the 
mind of man, the preparation—partly posi- 
tive but mainly negative—in the pagan 
world, and the preparation—partly negative 
but mainly positive—in the Jewish world, 
we must pronounce the occasion unique in 
the history of mankind. The world was 
prepared for the Coming One at the time 
when the Coming One appeared in the 
world. ‘In the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
Cesar’’ he stept forth into the public life 
of his time, being himself “ about thirty 
years of age.’’ For some three years his 
ministry lasted; at first it made a sensation 
and crowds followed him, but his outspoken- 
ness drew on him the hostility of the ruling 
classes. No opposition or persecution in- 
fluenced him. He taught unwaveringly that 
God loves men, and that men ought to 
love Him and to love one another; that we 
are not the playthings of blind force; that 
our Heavenly Father, who cares for the 
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sparrow and the croaking raven, who clothes 
the lily and gives the grass of the field its 
greenness, cares for us and has even num- 
bered the hairs of our head. Calamities and 
tragedies might happen; a tower might fall 
and slay innocent and unsuspecting men; 
a tyrant like Pilate might attack a body of 
men in the very act of sacrificing to God; 
but none of these things shook his confi- 
dence in the goodness of his Heavenly Father 
and in His love for men. Finally, he 
was denied by one disciple, betrayed by 
another, and put to a cruel and shameful 
death. 

His disciples said that he rose again from 
the dead on the third day, and they ought 
to know. Every inducement was offered 
to them to preach and teach that he did not 
rise; but, rejecting all such offers and ignor- 
ing all threats, they carried over the earth 
and gave to the four winds of heaven his 
message of love and good-will from our 
Heavenly Father. At last they sealed their 
testimony with their blood and countless 
multitudes since their day have done the 
same. If there is the slightest truth in the 
message that he gave, and that these have 
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believed, then there is a Power that rules 
and overrules the affairs of men, and the 
world is indeed a steered ship and not a 
drifting iceberg. 

We have now taken a rapid bird’s-eye view 
of the history of the ancient world for a thou- 
sand years—from about 700 B.c. to about 
300 4.D. We have seen, I think, unmistak- 
able signs of a plan and purpose in human 
history. The ship of humanity takes a quite 
definite course without the planning or the 
knowledge of those who are aboard. Wind 
and tide seem not infrequently to be 
against that plan; worse still, there are 
mutinies and fratricidal strife on board. 
There must surely have been, high over all, 
steering the ship with infinite patience 
towards the desired haven, a great invisible 
Helmsman; yet not quite invisible, for 
many have asserted, with a note of conviction 
in their voice, that they have seen and known 
Him, and One said that he came from 
Him. Even apart from that One there is 
clear evidence of a Guide and Ruler of the 
world; with his testimony and the testi- 
mony of his followers in all ages the evidence 
amounts to proof. 
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Many of you know the beautiful words of 
F. W. Faber : 


“‘He hides Himself so wondrously, 
As though there were no God ; 
He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 


“Ah! God is other than we think ! 
His ways are far above, 
Far beyond reason’s height, and reached 
Only by child-like love. 


“Muse on His justice, downcast soul, 
Muse and take better heart ; 
Back with thine angel to the field, 

And bravely do thy part. 


“For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


CAN GOOD COME OUT OF WAR? 





CHAPTER III 
CAN GOOD COME OUT OF WAR? 


LIVELY enjoyment can always be derived 
from a discussion when the subject is of 
little practical importance, and when those 
who take part in it indulge in arguing for 
arguing’s sake. To watch a Socratic de- 
bater edging an opponent into a corner, 
a heavy lunge being countered by a quick 
riposte, the quotation of asingle fact throwing 
into hopeless confusion a long train of reason- 
ing, dogmatism being flabbergasted by a 
witty interruption and ill-temper squelched 
by a humorous story, is great and good 
sport. But a subject like the one before us 
now does not admit of such treatment, and 
cannot be adapted to the purpose of yielding 
entertainment. A speaker who set out to 
discuss it in a Jocose spirit would soon find 
himself hissed or hurled off the platform. 
It expresses in a particular form a problem 


which has always perplexed the consciences 
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of many people, and it represents the 
feelings of those who have been up the line 
and seen with their own eyes the horrors of 
war, or who have passed through the wards 
of a base hospital after an offensive has 
taken place. It is the cry which is wrung 
from the hearts of all whose experience of 
fighting and the consequences of fighting 
has been personal and first-hand. 

It is impossible to have patience with 
those people who are prepared to dismiss 
this question with a chirpy answer in the 
affirmative. Their optimism is inexpressibly 
nauseous. I shall never forget an incident 
which occurred in a hut at Harfleur. A 
large crowd of boys had assembled to hear 
a short lecture, and take part in a debate, 
on the subject whether ‘‘ Good could come 
out of War.” In course of the discussion 
a corporal, wearing a double row of ribands 
on his breast, rose with a paper in his hand. 
He had been at pains to write down his 
views in anticipation of the meeting. Five 
minutes sufficed for the delivery of them. 
Some prominent person at home—a digni- 
tary of the Church, I think—had been 
making a speech a few days before on the 
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subject of the war, and, in reference to a 
phase of it which was causing dismay at 
the time, had used the phrase, ‘‘ but it’s all 
for the best.”” The corporal, who had read 
a report of the speech, laid hold of these 
words. In the use he made of them he 
probably did injustice to their context, 
and to the speaker whose name he associated 
with the utterance of them. He told us 
some of the ghastly scenes he had witnessed 
in the course of his long service, and de- 
scribed some of the tragedies of suffering 
and sorrow which had come under his ob- 
servation. Each harrowing statement was 
punctuated by him with the phrase, “ but 
it’s all for the best.” The irony of his 
method and of his tones was terrible. The 
whole audience was deeply moved. Never 
in my experience was airy optimism more 
unpopular than it was in that meeting 
after the corporal sat down. Never in 
my experience was it so thoroughly ex- 
posed. 

But, leaving to others, who care to under- 
take the job, the responsibility of arguing 
in connection with the subject of war that 
‘* it’s all for the best,”’ I propose to examine 
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the humbler question, “‘ Can good come out 
of war?” 

(1) There are people who are ready with 
an immediate and unhesitating ‘‘ No.” The 
use of force, they say, is in all circumstances 
wrong; its use in war, where it involves 
the destruction of human life, is supremely 
wrong. The only legitimate way of dealing 
with offenders, proved to have the intention, 
caught in the act, or convicted after the 
crime of wilfully injuring others—and injur- 
ing them mortally even—is by moral suasion. 
Some of those who hold this view base their 
attitude on what they take to be the teaching 
of the New Testament on the subject; 
others, disavowing the notion that any 
special authority attaches to Scripture, 
justify their standpoint simply on humani- 
tarian grounds. In this connexion I should 
like to say that I have always regarded it as 
grossly unfair, and as detrimental to the 
interests of religion, that the former class 
should be regarded as sincere and more 
entitled than the latter to consideration at 
the hands of the legislature which frames 
laws for the exemption of those who for con- 
scientious reasons object to military service, 
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and at the hands of tribunals which are 
appointed to administer such laws. 

The issue raised here has been discussed 
times without number, and I have never 
heard of any one’s views being changed by 
the arguments adduced in opposition to 
them. What has happened, notinfrequently 
I understand, is that the evidence of facts, 
the spectacle of the suiferings of victims of 
barbarous cruelty, has completely altered 
the attitude of witnesses of them. I find 
it impossible to believe that it is more in 
accordance with the dictates of humani- 
tarianism to allow, say, a defenceless child 
to be tortured than to restrain by violence 
a bully who won’t listen to remonstrances. 
If one life is to be taken in the case of such 
an unequal contest, surely it ought to be 
the life of the criminal through the inter- 
vention of assistance for the protection of 
the child. 

As regards the teaching of the New 
Testament on the subject of the use of 
physical force, the contention that it in- 
culeates the doctrine of non-resistance in 
all circumstances is, in my judgment, based 
on a false interpretation and a perverted 
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application of certain texts. It is a striking 
and anomalous fact that many of those who 
claim the support of the Scriptures for their 
repudiation of responsibility in the resist- 
ance of threatened or actual oppression and 
in the punishment of wrong-doers, manage 
to thrive exceedingly under the conditions 
of security vindicated and maintained for 
them by others, and to ignore passages 
which, if interpreted and applied on the same 
(mistaken) principle as guides their reading 
of the Bible on the subject of the use of 
physical force, would oblige them volun- 
tarily to impoverish themselves. 

To all right-thinking people it is repulsive 
and humiliating that the properly consti- 
tuted authorities of a community or country 
should need to have recourse to physical 
force in arresting law-breakers, not to say in 
punishing them. As for war, it is a hideous 
evil. It ought to be possible to put down 
crime in every shape and form, and to avert 
the outbreak of war, by moralsuasion. That 
is the ideal set forth by the Christian 
religion—an ideal which must be asserted 
with a passionate emphasis in the future 
till it is acknowledged and realized. But 
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so long as there are in the world individuals 
or nations or governments that refuse to 
listen to moral suasion, and will not be 
diverted from their criminal purposes by any 
such appeals, both reason and revelation 
will be travestied if they are claimed as 
justifying a policy of non-resistance. 

(2) Let me change the question at this 
point into the form, “‘ Has good ever come 
out of war?’’ It lies with history to supply 
an answer. All wars leave behind them 
great evils, physical and moral; there is no 
exception to this rule. Out of many wars 
in the past it is impossible to say that any- 
thing came except great evils. But out of 
some wars the good that resulted more than 
compensated for the evils which accom- 
panied them and followed in their train. 
The cause in each case was worthy of the 
sacrifices it entailed; the issues at stake 
were so momentous that no price was too 
high to pay for the vindication of them. 

Take the struggle of Scotland for inde- 
pendence under Wallace and Bruce—an 
illustration that appeals deeply to me as a 
Scotsman. Eventhe most patriotic English- 
man will admit, I am sure, that it would have 
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been a calamity if Edward II had been 
allowed to impose his will on the northern 
kingdom, and had not been resisted and 
finally defeated at Bannockburn. All that 
Scotland has contributed to the history and 
civilization of the world has been the expres- 
sion and fruit of her unbroken national 
spirit. Modesty forbids me to estimate the 
value of that contribution, but, however it 
may be appraised, one thing is certain: it 
would never have been made at all if the 
Scottish people had not loved freedom and 
been ready to “‘ drain their dearest veins ”’ 
in defence of it. 

Or, take the long-drawn-out fight of Italy 
for emancipation from the foreign yoke, and 
for national unity. The end was eventually 
achieved if not in the form which had in- 
spired the breasts of many ardent patriots, 
at least with a completeness which gave 
promise of a great future for the country. 
To-day Italy is ranged, where she ought to 
be ranged in view of her history—on the side 
of the Allied nations who are fighting to 
preserve the freedom of the world. 

Or take, as a final example, the American 
Civil War. Originally entered into by the 
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Northern States to prevent a schism in the 
commonwealth, it became also a war for 
the abolition of slavery. That desperate 
disease could only be removed by a desperate 
remedy. Bitter beyond words and bloody 
though the struggle proved, it was surely 
worth engaging in, and carrying through to 
adecisiveconclusion. Itleft grave problems, 
but it cleansed the country’s name of a 
foul stain and cut a gangrenous sore out 
of the body politic. The citation of these 
familiar instances enables us to say that 
‘** good has come out of war.” 

(3) I suggest that we should change the 
question again—this time into the form, 
** Will good come out of the present war?” 

There are some disgruntled people who 
will reply with an emphatic “No.” The 
war, they allege, was contrived by capitalists 
for the promotion of their own interests. 
I have little acquaintance with the genus 
‘* capitalist,’’ but I am certain that many of 
them have suffered severely in their persons 
and their families, as well as in their pockets, 
on account of the war. Doubtless, large 
fortunes have been made since August 1914 ; 
profiteering has been carried on much too 
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extensively. Wealth acquired as a result of 
the enhanced values created by war is blood 
money. The State must lay hold of it, for 
it belongs to the State, and only becomes 
clean in the State’s hands. No _ private 
individual has a right to enrich himself at 
the expense of the country’s agony and 
sacrifice. But the war was not contrived 
by those who are making fortunes out of it. 
Subsequent events have all gone to prove 
that our original judgment was right, viz. 
that it was plotted and planned by Germany 
—a wild gamble on her part for world 
dominion. 

There are many enthusiastic and sanguine 
people who will reply with an equally em- 
phatic “ Yes.” Good, they maintain, has 
already come out of the war. As a nation 
we have been roused from a fast-increasing 
lethargy ; we have discovered ourselves and 
one another; our young manhood and our 
young womanhood have revealed the glorious 
capacities that lay within them; all ranks 
and classes have become united at the call 
ofa common danger and a common duty ; 
the empire has been welded together; the 
old autocratic regime in Russia has been 
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overthrown; America has entered the war, 
thereby reinforcing our conscience regarding 
the nature of the struggle, guaranteeing the 
result. if only the Allies hold out and hold 
on together, and assuming her share of re- 
sponsibility for the political destinies of 
Europe and the whole world. 

I heartily agree with that summary. It 
is not complete, but the details mentioned 
are sufficient for the purpose of showing that 
great good has already come out of the war. 
But, as I look forward to the victorious end 
of the terrible conflict, and anticipate the 
time when the fighting shall be finished, I 
am inclined to give, as my answer to the 
question, “ Perhaps.”” Not that I am pessi- 
mistic about either the result of the war or 
the future of the world. But 1 am deeply 
impressed by the fact that good never comes 
out. of war—and will not come out of this 
present righteous war—dinevitably. Such 
results have to be achieved by effort as truly 
as battles have to be won by valour. Im- 
mense problems will crop up, tremendous 
opportunities will be created, when hostili- 
ties shall have ceased. Whether good will 
come out of the war—lasting good for the 
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world and for our own country—will depend 
on how these problems are settled and how 
these opportunities are used. A democracy 
like ours has the responsibility on its own 
shoulders. Wisdom, faith, courage, and un- 
selfishness will be needed to guard against 
the dangers of reaction and the opposite 
extreme—will be needed to secure for our- 
selves and for mankind the liberty, peace, 
and happiness for which millions of our 
brothers have laid down their lives. 


CAN GOD BE GOOD WHEN THERE IS 
SO MUCH SUFFERING IN THE 
WORLD ? 





CHAPTER IV 


CAN GOD BE GOOD WHEN THERE IS SO MUCH 
SUFFERING IN THE WORLD ? 


THIs question has always perplexed men, 
but it has been made more acute and dis- 
tressing by the sufferings of the last three 
or four years. Who can measure, for 
instance, the agony that Belgium has 
suffered since the Germans crossed the 
frontier at Liége? Beyond all computa- 
tion, bodies have been maimed, spirits 
erushed, hearts broken. Rivers of tears and 
of blood have been shed. And what can we 
say of Serbia? Some of you heard in this 
hut the other evening from Miss FloraSandys, 
sergeant-major in the Serbian army, the 
wonderful and heroic tale of the great Serbian 
retreat, and you can readily imagine what 
had to be endured not only by strong men, 
but by weak women, little children, and old 
men. All the battle fronts witnessed simi- 


lar scenes. If the hospitals and clearing- 
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stations, if the front trenches and No-Man’s 
Land, if the roads and streets and fields of 
the territory occupied by the Germans, if 
the Seven Seas of the Earth had tongues 
and could speak, what tales they could tell! 
what tales of sorrow and of suifering! “If 
I were God, the sorrows of this world would 
break my heart.” 

But suifering is not the only thing nor 
indeed the greatest thing that these places 
could tell of. They must needs tell also of 
courage, of self-sacrifice for others, of love 
stronger than death, of deeds that make one 
prouder of being a man because of the heroism 
of which man is capable. It is strange 
that, in places where diabolical wickedness 
seemed to have almost undisputed sway, 
there should be manifest also in these same 
places the nobility of man, the stamp of 
his high descent, the clear indication that it 
was God who made man in His own image, 
and not devil in his. But, though strange, 
it is true; and, if we would be fair, we must 
not try to suppress it. In like manner, 
with respect to the question before us 
to-night, every one whose eyes are not 
holden must see not only that there is a 
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- great deal of suffering in the world, but 
that, in the midst of this suffering, and 
strangely, closely connected therewith, are 
some of the rarest and noblest qualities that 
can adorn and glorify the character of man. 

To that I shall return in a few moments, 
but just now, at the beginning of our dis- 
cussion to-night, what I would plead for is 
that we should not lose our sense of pro- 
portion; that we should admit that life is 
not all pain or chiefly pain; that—in spite 
of pain and sutfering—normal healthy life, 
speaking generally, is a thing of joy in man 
and in beast. Have you ever watched a 
kitten as it played on the hearth? or a 
lamb gambolling in the fields by its mother’s 
side? These young things have tasted of 
the wine of life and they say unambiguously 
that they find it good. When we ascend to 
the life of man, we see the same truth mani- 
fested even more clearly, for fountains of 
joy and pleasure, that are sealed to them, 
are open to us. Most of us know what the 
spring-time of life is, as well as the spring- 
time of the year: 


“‘ Joy is it in such dawn to be alive, 
And to be young is very heaven.” 
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Let us be careful therefore, I say, to main- 
tain our sense of proportion, in spite of what 
this war has thrust upon us. Life of itself 
is not an evil, it is a good, a boon, with 
suifering and evil in it. As I look on your 
faces to-night, young men, I feel certain 
that I am speaking your mind as well as my 
own. Life is a rare and refreshing fruit, a 
goodly draught that has been put to our 
lips, even though there be some bitterness 
in it too. But how can we explain the 
bitterness, the evil, the suffering ? 

(1) In the first place, a great deal of the 
suifering is due to sin. Why or how sin 
first came to be or eifected an entrance into 
this world I do not pretend to be able to 
explain. This has never been explained, 
and I do not think it ever will. I at least 
have no hope that in the present state of 
existence, whatever may be true of a higher 
life, we shall ever understand the origin 
of moral evil. For, since the ultimate 
verdict of our moral sense is that evil is 
what ought not to be, an explanation which 
showed how it necessarily arose as the 
result of something else (and that is what 
an explanation means) would explain no- 
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thing, would bring no relief or enlighten- 
ment, would indeed only make matters 
worse than they are. But we must always 
remember that this difficulty as to the ori- 
gin of evil is not a difficulty for Christianity 
alone, but for every serious system of thought 
that has ever claimed the attention of man. 
While I shall not attempt, therefore, to solve 
the dilemma in which we should find our- 
selves if we endeavoured to trace evil back 
to its absolute origin, I think I may profit- 
ably indicate some considerations connected 
with this matter on which most of us will 
be likely to agree. 

Evil—I mean moral evil—as we know it, 
has arisen from man’s abuse of the great 
gift of free will—for practical purposes we 
need not go further back than that. Man, 
having the power to choose good or to choose 
evil, chooses the latter and brings calamities 
not only on himself but on others. This is 
seen plainly in the present agony of the 
world. This war, with all its horrors, has 
come upon us because the military party 
in Germany, with the Kaiser at its head, 
chose that there should be war. It is not 
true—that is, it is more false than true—to 
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say that God for our sins sent this war upon 
us. Sins and vices we have in abundance, 
both individually and nationally, and with 
these we scourge ourselves. Most assuredly 
God is sovereign; He rules and overrules 
men in all their ways, and, just because I 
believe this, I have great hopes that good 
will come even out of this war. But that 
God sent this war I do not believe; the 
devil sent it when he won over the German 
autocracy to decide upon war. On the 
men, therefore, who chose that there should 
be war, and not on God, rests the blame for 
all the agony that the war has caused. A 
similar judgment must be reached with 
respect to almost all (not all) the suffering 
of the world. Itis due to sin. If we could 
banish sin, the world would be transformed 
beyond recognition; suifering would be 
rare, and would perhaps eventually disappear 
altogether. But that day is far off; in the 
day that now is the suffering caused by sin 
is only too apparent. For this suffering it 
is not fair to blame God. Right is right, 
and wrong is wrong everlastingly. Even 
God could not make right wrong, or wrong 
right, could not sever the connexion be- 
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tween sin and suffering. If He could and 
did, He would not be worthy of our rever- 
ence and worship. Where suffering, there- 
fore, has been caused by wrong-doing, it is 
futile to blame God. The one to be blamed 
is the person who has been guilty of the 
sin, and he ought not to try to push the 
blame off on others. Let him, like a man, 
admit that the blame is his own, and that 
the distinction between right and wrong 
is deeper and fraught with more serious 
consequences than he ever imagined. 

_ (2) Secondly, another point to be remem- 
bered is that the capacity for pain is but the 
reverse side of the capacity for pleasure. If 
we are to be incapable of suffering pain, we 
must also be incapable in the same measure 
of experiencing pleasure. Would mankind 
purchase freedom from pain atthe price 
of being deprived of all pleasure and joy ? 
Are not the pains of the higher life prefer- 
able to even the joys of the lower? Since 
coming out to France I have been struck with 
the dominating influence that your old home 
life has on you men out here. The greatest 
thing in your life is your father, your mother, 
your wife, your child, your sweetheart. It 
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is the thought of them that supports you in 
the awful experiences you have to pass 
through here. Without them life would 
not be worth living. Yet the saddest tales 
I have heard have been the stories of what 
men have suffered in just these tender and 
sacred relationships. ‘* The spirit of a man 
will. sustain his infirmity, but a broken 
spirit who can bear?’’ The measure of 
the high and pure joy that we experience is 
also the measure of the exquisite pain that 
we may be called upon to bear. 

(3) Again, progress often depends on pain, 
for there is scarcely any stimulus so great 
as the desire to escape pain. Probably no 
science has made such strides within the last 
fifty years as medicine. Most of us know 
something of the conditions that prevailed 
in the Crimean War, how inadequate was 
the knowledge of hygiene, of sanitation, of 
medicine generally, and how undeveloped 
surgery was. In all these subjects a great 
deal has yet to be learned, but—all the 
same—what progress has been made since 
that day! What true pathfinders the doc- 
tors have been! How they have pushed 
on their advance into unknown territory, 
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constantly warned of the dangers by the 
red beacon-light of pain! They will tell 
you with one voice that bodily pain is a 
danger-signal, placed where it is by the Lord 
of life, not for its own sake, but to warn us, 
in time, of what might else be our death. 
(4) But if we are to understand, even in 
the slightest, the question that is before us 
to-night, there is one thing we must bear 
in mind as of more importance than any- 
thing I have yet said. It is this—that 
life can never be measured in terms of 
pleasure and pain, but in moral terms, in 
terms of character. If we think of our own 
better moments, the moments when we are 
our best and truest because our highest 
selves, we will remember that we did not 
judge our conduct by the pain we avoided, 
or the pleasure we secured. If we think, 
too, of the best men and women we have 
known, we will feel instinctively that they 
would have persisted in choosing the right 
even if that course had brought punishment, 
and would have persisted in rejecting the 
wrong, even if the wrong had brought 
abundant reward. If, further, we study 
the lives and the teaching of the world’s 
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greatest men, we will have this same truth 
impressed upon us, namely, that life is 
not to be measured in terms of pleasure. 
Jesus Christ pronounced blessings upon 
“the pure in heart,” upon “ the’ merci- 
ful,” upon “the peacemakers,’’ upon “ the 
meek.” But blessedness does not mean 
freedom from suffering, for he says also, 
** Blessed are they that mourn”’; ‘“‘ Blessed 
are they that are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake’’; “‘ Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for My sake.’ Plainly, therefore, 
according to the teaching of Christ, pleasure 
is not the test of life. 

Not only so; that is, not only may a life 
be rich and full and blessed in spite of pain 
and suffering, but it even happens not in- 
frequently that (as I have already said) 
the fine qualities that we admire most in 
human character are the direct result of 
pain and suifering. These qualities, if they 
have not been implanted in all such cases 
by pain and suffering, have been by these 
experiences brought to their finest per- 
fection. If we think of the noblest character 
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we know, the chances are that this character 
has passed through the furnace of affliction 
and been hammered out on the anvil of 
trouble. The suffering has been severe; a 
considerable part of it perhaps has been 
suifering voluntarily borne on behalf of 
another. That character, it may be, is 
your mother’s. You know that she had 
great difficulties to overcome in the rearing 
of her family. You know that at times she 
suifered acutely, in body or in mind. Ask 
her about the pain and the suffering, and she 
will tell you (as I have repeatedly been 
told) “‘it was all needed.” She will say, 
with the writer of old, “that it was good 
for her that she was afflicted.’ Contrast 
with her life and character that of another 
person you know. He has had unbroken 
prosperity in life—strong and healthy of 
body, prosperous in his calling. He is self- 
complacent, entirely self-sufficient, one of 
the least attractive characters you know. 
For him you feel no reverence, perhaps only 
contempt. But before the other, the noble 
character—whosoever it may be—you stand 
hat in hand; her presence is a benediction ; 
her life is an inspiration to all who know 
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her. Surely she understands the meaning 
of her life, and of the pain of it, better than 
we do. Would it not be an impertinence 
in us to put on it an interpretation that she 
would passionately repudiate? It was all 
needed, she says; it was all worth while. 
Let me now summarize what I have tried 
to say up to this point. We have seen that 
life is a great boon, a precious privilege, in 
which normally the pleasure far outweighs 
the pain; that by far the greater part of 
the pain and sulfering of life is due to sin, 
and that God cannot therefore be fairly 
considered responsible; that these conse- 
quences of wrong-doing justify themselves 
as deterrents and warnings; that capacity 
for pleasure is impossible unless there be 
in corresponding measure capacity for pain; 
that, above all, life is not to be measured in 
terms of pleasure and pain, but in terms of 
character. We have found grounds for 
believing that pain is not present in life for 
its own sake; that it is an incentive.to 
progress, and that its presence seems almost 
necessary for the development of the highest 
character. Does not all this warrant us in 
saying that the results of pain in the world 
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are beneficent ?. To say such a thing lightly 
and glibly may seem a mockery to the 
sufferer, but I do not say it lightly or 
thoughtlessly. I say it reverently, as the 
conclusion to which the facts impel us. Is 
any other conclusion possible? If the fact 
that there is pain at all in the world, or 
that there is so much pain in the world, 
should be considered: by some an indication 
that the Creator is neither good nor kind, 
I would submit that the undeniable results 
of pain make such an inference impossible. 
Amid much that is mysterious this at least 
is clear, that even in the pain and suffering 
of life the good-will of God towards man is 
manifest. 

Finally, if there is any truth in the reve- 
lation that Jesus Christ has made to us, this 
conclusion is proved beyond all gainsaying. 
By. his words and in his life he assures us 
that God is our Father and cares for us. 
His words are clear and emphatic. I tell 
you, he says, God cares for the wayside weeds 
and flowers; He cares for the ravens and 
feeds them; not even a sparrow can fall to 
the ground without His permission; as 
for us men, we are of more value than 
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many sparrows, and He has numbered the 
hairs of our head. The same truth is pro- 
claimed even more strikingly in the life than 
in the words of Christ. In spite of the 
persecution he had to stand, in spite of 
bitter enemies and false friends, His trust 
in his Father never wavered, or, if it seemed 
to waver for an instant on the cross, it was 
only that it might shine forth the brighter 
at last. A few hours earlier he had earn- 
estly desired to escape the agony that he 
saw coming. He prayed that the cup 
might pass, adding—‘ not my will, but Thine 
be done.’ The cup did not pass; Christ 
drank it to the bitter dregs; yet from this 
we dare not infer that God was indifferent 
to him and to his sufferings, for the Resur- 
rection was God’s seal of approval set upon 
his life and his teaching, and the very 
essence, the quintessence, of his life and 
teaching was that God does care for man. 
We may be certain, then, that God would 
have spared him the pain, especially that 
last cruel agony from which he entreated 
to be saved, if He could have done so. For 
some reason which I do not pretend to 
understand, God could not grant the request. 
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Whatever the reason, neither the truth nor 
the authoritativeness of Christ’s message was 
lessened thereby. This world, therefore, is 
not a huge machine made by an inscrutable, 
unscrupulous, and heartless Power. The 
pain of human life was not put in, as from 
the outside, because the Creator delights in 
our writhings, or even because the Creator 
is indifferent to our sufferings. Rather, 
unless Christ’s life and death are utterly 
meaningless, God shares in our struggles 
and pains and sorrows; and He shares in 
them in order to lessen them, and in order 
to make even pain and sorrow turn out for 
our good, if we only will allow Him. A 
God who was indifferent to our sufferings 
we would despise, even while He crushed us ; 
but One who suffers with us, and in us, and 
for us, we can but adore and worship. 


““The very God—think, Abib, dost thou think ? 
So the All-Great were the All-Loving too, 
So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, ‘Oh heart I made, a heart beats here.’ ” 
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WHY DO THE INNOCENT SUFFER WITH THE 
GUILTY ? 


THIS question is but a particular part of 
the question we have discussed this evening 
already: ‘‘ Can God be good when there is 
so much suffering in the world?’”’ Perhaps 
no other part of this great problem is so dis- 
tressing as the part that deals with the 
suifering of the innocent for the guilty. Any 
attempt to understand generally the enigma 
of suffering must move round the two foci 
of the abuse of free will and the moral 
value of suffering when bravely borne. But 
where the suffering is not the result of an 
evil choice on the part of the sufferer and 
where, further, no moral results seem 
possible, it is difficult to see what justifi- 
cation there can be. But, at any rate, let 
us look at the matter as calmly as sore 
hearts and perhaps aggrieved consciences will 


allow. We shall see, I hope, that the dark- 
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ness is not unrelieved—there is at least 
sufficient starlight to enable us to see our 
way. 

The innocent do unquestionably suffer 
with, and sometimes instead of, the guilty. 
You have frequent experience of this in 
camp. One or two men who have a pass-out 
abuse the privilege and all passes are can- 
celled fora time. Or one man is guilty of 
carelessness, and a dozen men are maimed 
for life. Or a father or mother sins; the 
child is born, and its few years of existence 
are but a painful struggle with death and 
a losing battle. Many cases like this are 
known to us all, and they are a sore puzzle. 
What can be said of them? } 

There are in the main two types of inno- 
cent sufferers, and, as they differ in one not 
unimportant respect, it is as well for us to 
look at the two separately for a moment 
or two at the beginning of our discussion. 
The two types are: 

(1) Sufferers who more or less voluntarily 
submit to pain, suffering, and trouble, 
either from sympathy with the unfortunate 
wrong-doer, or in order that he may be 
spared. A few evenings ago,in one of these 
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huts, after I had spoken on the subject 
which we are now discussing, a young 
soldier made a short but most impressive 
speech on this point. From what I saw of 
him that evening I have no hesitation in 
saying that he was well qualified both to 
form and to express an opinion, and his 
opinion very strongly was that in almost 
all the cases where suifering had produced 
refinement of character it was suffering 
that had been voluntarily borne, because of 
sympathy with, or on behalf of, others. 
Within the circle of my own knowledge and 
acquaintance the facts, I think, would hardly 
justify such a sweeping assertion, but I pass 
on to you a statement which certainly made 
an impression on those who heardit. At any 
rate, it can scarcely be denied that many 
are purified and ennobled by reason of the 
trials and afflictions they have voluntarily 
borne for others. This result of suffering we 
have already discussed this evening, and we 
need not speak of it further here. In the 
case of the other type of innocent sufferer 
the burden of the problem cannot be eased 
by any such consideration. 

(2) The second type of innocent sufferer 
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brings before us the darkest part of this 
mysterious question. In the worst cases, 
our perplexity is twofold and almost over- 
whelming, for the agony has been incurred 
or inflicted without the consent of the 
innocent sufferer, and, moreover, no moral 
results seem possible of attainment. A 
child, because of the vice of its parents, is 
born, not into life, but into a living death. 
For weeks or months or years the agony 
lasts. It dies in infancy. or in early child- 
hood. The child’s suffering may have no 
influence for good upon the hardened char- 
acter of the parents, and to speak of the 
child’s character is manifestly impossible. 
Such extreme cases are not of frequent occur- 
rence, one would like to think. Yet they do 
occur. What can be said of them? Can 
there be any justification for such things in 
the world ? 

I know of one plea that can be urged, and 
of no other. It is this—if it were made 
impossible in the world that such things 
could occur, human life would be infinitely 
impoverished by the change. What, then, 
is the change that would be required? It is 
that every human being should be an abso- 
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lutely separate entity, having no conscious 
connexion with any other person. If we 
are not to suifer for the sin of another, 
evidently we cannot benefit by the virtue 
of another; and if we are neither to suffer 
for the sins of others nor be benefited by 
the virtues of others, evidently every one 
must be completely independent of every 
other one. 

Is this alternative conceivable? Think 
of what it would mean. The most glorious 
deeds of this war, incidents that redeem 
what is otherwise unmixed tragedy, and 
that make us prouder of human nature, 
have been inspired by the desire to help 
others. Every hero of the Victoria Cross 
has risked himself or sacrificed himself for 
others, and countless other acts of unre- 
corded heroism, probably as great as those 
that have won, and deservedly won, the 
highest distinctions, were prompted by the 
same high motive. 

Civilian life, too, would be shorn of its 
greatest joys and would be deprived of its 
crown and glory. Family life as we now 
know it would be impossible. Would the 
gain—great though it might be—be worth 
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all that loss? I will tell you a discovery I 
have made since I came out here—it is the 
supreme value of our home life. What 
fools we were, in what now seem the very 
far-off days before the war, what fools we 
were to attach so little value to this great 
privilege! We had to come to France, we 
had to be shut oif from it for long and weary 
months, perhaps for years, in order to appre- 
ciate it. IfGod spares us to go home again, 
when this war is over (and God grant that 
this may be soon) we will act differently. 
Our family life is the one thing that matters 
most. Would it be worth while sacrificing 
it in order to obtain anything else on earth? 
Yet, if the innocent are not to suffer with 
the guilty, all those tender relationships and 
feelings that make up family life and without 
which life itself would be unendurable—all 
these must be sacrificed. It is in the family, 
and—to a less extent—in the other kindly 
intercourse of man with man, that human 
natureis seen atits best, at once most human 
and most divine. Are we willing to banish 
these flowers of such sweet fragrance from 
the garden ofthe world? However great the 
compensation promised, would not the world 
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then be a desert for us? A life without love, 
without pity, without tenderness, without 
gentleness, would be a life that nothing else 
could make attractive. 

Two things more I should like to add, 
before I sit down. First, though the prin- 
ciple that I have stated, namely, that we are 
bound together one with another, that we 
are members one of another, is the principle 
on which not only all human life is organized 
in the world, but also all animal life, and 
though it is seen working now for evil, and 
now for good, yet it must not be imagined 
from this that it works indifferently and im- 
partially, equally regardless of the evil and 
the good. No; it seems to me clear that 
it was for our good, benefit, comfort, and 
progress that the world ‘was constituted on 
this principle. Apart from sin in man, the 
operation of this principle is wholly kene- 
ficial; and, even in spite of the sin of man, 
its operation is preponderatingly beneficial. 

I have heard doctors speak with enthu- 
siasm of the healing, the recuperative powers 
of nature. When an injury has been caused 
to our frame by accident, disease or in any 
other way, there are, in our system itself, 
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watchful guardians of our health who forth- 
with set themselves to repair the injury done, 
so far as possible. To me it seems clear that 
He who made the world and put us thereon, 
meant, by constituting our life on this prin- 
ciple, to promote health, not to spread sick- 
ness, disease, and death; meant to minister 
to our progress and advancement, not to lead 
to stagnation or degradation. 

The second thing I want to say is that those 
of us who believe in Christ see in him the one 
who beyond all others suffered the innocent 
for the guilty, and in seeing him we see God. 
Did Christ not assure us that there is joy 
in the Court of Heaven over every wander- 
ing prodigal that returns? There is no cure 
for the suffering of the world apart from the 
cure of the sin of the world. If we lived 
during our life on earth in our Father’s 
house—that is, as our Father’s children 
ought to live—there would be very little suf- 
fering on the earth at all, and there would 
be still less suffering of the innocent for the 
guilty. 
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THE storm that burst upon us in August 
1914 came so suddenly that we were utterly 
unprepared for it. We were carried off 
our feet, and were flung hither and thither. 
When we recovered breath and began to 
look around, the world to which we had 
been accustomed lay in ruins about us, and 
we could not help asking ourselves—Is 
Christianity one of the ruins? Has it also 
broken down? 

To begin with, the nation that had given 
us Luther had prepared for this war with a 
complete disregard of all morality, and its 
Christian spokesman had called a Treaty to 
which his nation was doubly bound “a 
scrap of paper.” The war thus begun was 
carried on with the same ruthless contempt 
for all moral laws. Open towns were bom- 
barded; outrages committed on Belgians 


that one cannot even mention in public; 
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passenger ships like the Lusitania torpe- 
doed without warning; and countless other 
horrors perpetrated. Indeed it is not too 
much to say that Germany outraged the 
moral sense of mankind both by her method 
of beginning the war and by her method of 
carrying it on. Under such circumstances 
it was not unreasonable to expect that Chris- 
tianity should speak its mind in no ambigu- 
ousterms. Instead of this, what do we find ? 
In the first place, we find the Christian sub- 
jects of the belligerent Powers approving 
whole-heartedly of the aims and methods 
of their respective countries. Apparently, 
therefore, it is national feeling—at any rate, 
it is not Christianity—that determines their 
course of conduct and their judgment of 
moralissues. Further, the Pope, who claims 
to be Christ’s vice-gerent on earth, has 
refused, in spite of the appeals of faithful 
followers, to denounce German enormities. 
From all this some draw the inference that 
Christianity “‘ simply does not count,” and 
need not be reckoned as a moral factor in 
the present situation. 

It cannot be denied that in this view there 
is a certain plausibility. But let us look 
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into the question more closely, for, before 
we can say what is proved or disproved by 
this war, we must consider not only the 
fact of the war and the methods of waging 
the war, but also very especially the cause 
of the war. 

What, then, has been the chief cause in 
bringing about this war? I asked this 
question in a meeting the other evening, 
and two men answered—The ambition of 
Germany. That is an answer I cannot 
improve on, and, the more carefully we 
examine the matter, the more confident will 
we be that it is correct. A generation ago 
Germany (Prussia) had several wars in the 
course of a few years, against Denmark, 
Austria, and France. In all of them she won 
a rapid and complete victory, and since 
that time she has enjoyed an amazing 
prosperity. According to her own judg- 
ment, her success in these wars was the 
chief cause of that prosperity, and she 
reasoned that success in a great European 
war would bring her incomparably greater 
prosperity. For more than thirty years, 
therefore, the military party in Germany 
has worked unceasingly, remorselessly, and 
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by preference secretly, towards that one 
aim—success in the next great war. This 
was the ideal they set before them, the object 
they strove after, day and night, the idol 
which they worshipped and to which they 
sacrificed everything. It was an idol with 
arms of iron and head of gold, military 
success ministering ruthlessly to commercial 
prosperity. Some among them flattered 
themselves, of course, that they were not 
wholly selfish, or even at all selfish, in thus 
choosing; the best thing for Europe, and 
for the world, would be to be ruled from 
Berlin. 

Now the point I wish to emphasize is this 
—that Germany, in determining on such a 
course, virtually repudiated Christianity. 
Some of her leaders consciously and openly 
rejected Christ’s teaching. Probably more 
of them were so blinded that they denied the 
Faith without knowing it. Among the 
former were men like Nietzsche, who glori- 
fied the super-man, worshipped Force, and 
declared that Christianity was the Gospel 
of weak and decadent peoples, and that 
the strong and vigorous personality of the 
Germans demanded a robuster creed. ‘“‘ Ye 
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have heard,’’ said Nietzsche, ‘‘ how in old 
times it was said, Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth; but I say unto 
you, Blessed are the valiant, for they shall 
make the earth their throne. And ye have 
heard men say, Blessed are the poor in 
spirit; but I say unto you, Blessed are the 
great in soul and free in spirit, for they shall 
enter into Valhalla. And ye have heard 
men say, Blessed are the peacemakers; but 
I say unto you, Blessed are the war-makers, 
for they shall be called, if not the children 
of Jahveh, the children of Odin, who is 
greater than Jahveh.” 

The men who preached such doctrines 
were not numerous, but they had an influ- 
ence out of proportion to their numbers. 
Other preachers and teachers did not go so 
far. Without rejecting Christianity, they so 
interpreted it that they felt quite free to 
follow the same pagan ideal. There is a 
close parallel between these and a species 
of Old Testament prophets whom we now 
call false prophets; national or patriotic 
prophets they might more appropriately 
be named. They preached that Jehovah 
was the God of Israel, and Israel the people 
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of Jehovah, but they sat lightly by the moral 
obligations which this relationship involved, 
and on which the true prophets constantly 
insisted. It was to these men, teaching 
falsely in His Name, and to the crowds that 
followed them, that God spake by the mouth 
of Isaiah: “‘ Your new moons and your 
appointed feasts My soul hateth: they are 
an encumbrance unto Me; I am weary of 
them. When ye spread forth your hands I 
will hide Mine eyes from you: yea, when ye 
make many prayers I will not hear: your 
hands are full of blood. Wash you, make 
you clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from before Mine eyes; cease to do evil; 
learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the 
oppressed, deal justly with the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.” | 

In like manner the Kaiser—the incar- 
nation of this spirit of false prophecy in 
Germany—never ceased to proclaim that 
the Germans are the chosen people of the 
Most High and have a special mission from 
Him. But the morality of this relationship 
troubled him and them little. In the Kaiser’s 
frequent orations to the German people, what 
he considered an unwavering confidence in 
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God was but audacious and blind presump- 
tion, and what he considered the expression 
of the fervent piety of his own heart was but 
downright blasphemy. The ideal he held 
up before his people was from beneath, not 
from above; from Hell, not from Heaven. 
It was the ideal of Napoleon, not of Christ; 
of Corsica, not of Calvary. If only Germany 
had but resisted his allurements and surren- 
dered itself to a noble ideal, what misery 
Europe and the world would have been 
spared ! 

Until a few years ago all true friends of 
Germany hoped for better things; the 
nobler elements in her did not seem power- 
less. But, ever since the Zabern incident 
proved that militarism held undisputed sway 
in Germany, I myself have had no hope. 
The people, intoxicated by their wonderful 
prosperity, lent a willing ear to the promises 
of the military party, “and the devil, 
taking them up into a high mountain, 
showed unto them all the kingdoms of the 
world in a moment of time. And the devil 
said unto them, All this power will I give 
you, for that is delivered unto me, and to 
whomsoever I willI give it. If ye therefore 
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will worship me, all shall be yours.”? Thus 
this old temptation was renewed, for it was 
the same temptation as presented itself to 
Christ. For the Germans the lure was too 
strong to be resisted; they yielded, sur- 
rendering themselves to an ideal that was 
the direct opposite of the Christian. They 
said, ‘‘ Might is Right”’; Christ taught Right 
is Might. They said, “‘ Every one for him- 
self, and let the weakest go to the wall”; 
Christ said, “‘ Whosoever desires to be great 
among you must be your servant, and who- 
soever desires to be first among you must be 
the servant of all.” 

More and more, as the days have gone 
by, it has become clear that this war is 
indeed a conflict between two ideals. The 
crowning proof of this has been furnished 
by the entry of the United States into the 
Crusade—the most important event since 
the opening of hostilities. The geographical 
position of that nation gave its Government 
a certain detachment and the opportunity 
to weigh carefully and deliberately the 
issues at stake in a way that was not possible 
for any of the Allies. 

There is another circumstance, one of 
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capital importance, which we must bear in 
mind if we wish to judge rightly of the 
value of the verdict which the United States 
gave by entering into this war on our side. 
At the head of the Government and of the 
people is a man, President Wilson, who 
has an unsurpassed, perhaps an unequalled 
power, to see into the heart of the issues at 
stake. He is universally recognized as the 
leading spokesman of the Allied Cause. On 
his evidence our ideals are Christian ideals, 
and, in very truth, the principles that are 
at stake in this war are the principles that 
lie at the heart of Christianity. There is no 
more fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
Faith than this, the sacredness of human 
personality, the supreme value of every 
individual before God. 

But this is precisely the doctrine that 
German tyranny would banish from the 
earth. Small nations like Belgium or Serbia, 
backward peoples like the natives of South 
Africa or East Africa, have no rights ; 
they are there only to be trampled under- 
foot as Germany stalks proudly towards 
her goal. Even her own people have indi- 
vidually no rights. In war they serve as 
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cannon-fodder; in peace and in war they 
are only means towards an end. The 
Government takes care of the people for the 
Same reason as a farmer takes care of the 
bullock he is fattening for the stockyard. 
The aim of the rulers of Germany is to have 
the people thoroughly equipped as a tool 
or instrument in their hands. The indivi- 
dual German, and still more the individual 
foreigner, has not, in virtue of his personality, 
any inviolable rights. Hence comes their 
whole policy of frightfulness, and in general 
their treatment of the inhabitants of occu- 
pied territory; hence comes also the reck- 
less disregard that German officers showed 
for the lives of their men in the early stages 
of the war. Only when the supply of men 
threatened to run out did they begin to 
consider the lives of their men—not for the 
men’s sake, but for their own. 

. Thus there are two ideals, and the world 
is not large enough for both. Thus arose 
this fierce struggle, this veritable Arma- 
geddon, between Christ and Antichrist. 
The very intensity of the conflict, if it bears 
witness to the power of the lower ideal over 
men, bears witness also with increasing 
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clearness to the power of the higher. It is 
foolish, therefore, to say that this war proves 
Christianity a failure. A nation, like an 
individual, may yield to temptation and 
make a wrong choice, and may thereby bring 
incalculable suffering on itself and on other 
nations. Surely it will not be seriously con- 
tended that the disasters resulting from a 
nation’s choice of a wrong ideal prove that 
another ideal is also wrong. Only if the 
anti-Christian ideal thus chosen were com- 
pletely and permanently victorious would 
we be at liberty to say that Christianity has 
failed—that is, that Christianity, whatever 
its characteristics, is not ‘4 fit to survive.” 
Fortunately this is a contingency of which 
there does not seem much danger now. The 
struggle has been titanic, but the Allied 
victory is certain, and, when Germany has 
been thoroughly defeated, we of this genera- 
tion will have seen the greatest proof the 
world has ever witnessed of the power of the 
Christian ideal over the hearts and lives of 
men. That willbe the meaning of the victory 
in its true inwardness, whatever the names 
we use. The victory of the Allied Cause 
will be the victory of the Christian Ideal. 
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But some who admit that this war, with 
all its horrors, does not prove that Chris- 
tianity has broken down may contend that 
the proof is seen only too clearly in our 
social organization at home, and in our 
industrial conditions in times of peace. 
This is certainly a point that we must 
discuss; but, before doing so, I should like 
to answer a question that has often been 
put to me, arising out of what I have 
already said. ‘‘ Does not the fact,’? I am 
asked, ‘‘ that Christians in our country are 
praying for victory for our arms, and Chris- 
tians in Germany praying with equal earnest- 
ness and sincerity for victory for their arms 
—does not this prove the absurdity of the 
Christian idea of God?” The difficulty 
which this question raises is one of the dis- 
tressing features of the present war, but 
when fairly faced it affords no argument 
against Christianity. 

In all that Christ said or did there is 
nothing to warrant men in believing that 
God could or would answer the prayers of 
Christians—in the sense they wish—if the 
prayers were immoral. We must ask our- 
selves, therefore, which of the two sets of 
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prayers (the German or ours) a righteous 
God, the Ruler of the Universe, could 
answer. God does that which is right; but 
it is not right because He does it, He does 
it because itis right. He could not, without 
denying His nature and ceasing to be God, 
do an immoral thing. Now the German, 
praying for victory, may be sincere and 
deeply in earnest, but his prayer is immoral, 
whether he is aware of the immorality or 
not. Perhaps some one here may say that 
I am not an impartial judge; in this matter 
I venture to think that such a charge has 
little foundation. For I owe a great deal 
to Germany, and the sessions I spent at 
German Universities were among the most 
profitable periods of my life. When the 
war broke out between Great Britain and 
Germany, it was almost civil war to me. 
Yet this did not blind me to the facts of the 
case, and I feel the more confident that my 
judgment in this matter is Just because I 
can trace the process and progress of the 
blunder and crime committed by Germany. 
When a piece of machinery is working up 
to or beyond the limits of its capacity, or 
when a living organism is passing through 
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a time of stress and strain, it is almost 
inevitable that faults and defects which were 
little thought of before should now become 
glaringly manifest. Such has been the case 
of the German character under the stress of 
a great war, and a short study of it will 
throw light on the question we are discussing. 

In the first place, it is now clear that there 
is more of native brutality in the Germans 
than in any other of the leading peoples of 
Kurope or America. -In the German we 
see the instincts of the savage allied with 
the resources of the twentieth century. 
Every land where he has fought, and every 
sea into which his pirate ships have gone 
will bear witness of this. Atrocities have 
been committed, not in isolated instances, 
but systematically ; not by subordinates in 
breach of discipline, but as a part of a de- 
liberate policy of frightfulness. The world 
is horror-stricken at the sight of German 
misdeeds, but the German (soldier, sailor, or 
civilian) cannot understand why the world 
is horrified. The outrages of the army and 
navy, even when known, call forth no protest 
from the citizens at home, often indeed 
cheers and approval. 
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In the second place, according to German 
notions, the State as such has few or no 
moral obligations. Teachers who write with 
knowledge and insight about the duties of 
the individual are dumb or worse than 
dumb when they come to the duties of 
States. When to this defect we remember 
to add another (if it be another, and not a 
different aspect of the same), namely, the 
belief that no individual is justified in re- 
sisting State Authority, however non-moral 
or immoral this authority may be, we will 
then be in a position to understand what 
might well seem to us incomprehensible— 
that neither the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium nor the methods of warfare 
adopted by the army, have called forth 
protest or opposition worth mentioning. 
The State is non-moral, yet it can claim 
unquestioning obedience from the individual, 
soldier, sailor, or civilian. 

In the third place, there is scarcely such 
a thing in Germany as enlightened public 
opinion. There is no freedom of the press. 
The newspapers are spoon-fed by the Govern- 
ment. Ever since Bismarck’s time a careful 
watch has been kept not only on the views 
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the papers inculcate, but even on the news 
they supply. 

Remembering, therefore, how defective the 
German character is in those finer instincts 
of our nature that bid us not to be cruel to 
any one and to shield and protect the weak 
and suifering ; remembering, too, how supine, 
how culpably supine, the Germans have 
been in face of the domination and aggres- 
sion of their masters, we will readily under- 
stand that the disappointing part played by 
German Christians is due to their being 
Germans, not to their being Christians. In 
their own interests, as well as in the interests 
of the world, the righteous God whom 
Christ taught us to worship could. not 
answer their prayers as they wished them 
answered. Our prayers He can answer, as 
witness the moral sense of mankind outside 
the borders of Germany and of the nations 
that are her dupes or accomplices. 

To return to the point the discussion of 
which we postponed : does not the flagrant 
injustice of our social system and of our 
industrial life in time of peace prove abun- 
dantly that Christianity is a failure? How 
could sweating, bad housing, intemperance, 
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sexual immorality, and other vices be so 
prevalent if Christianity had not broken 
down? : 

Now I do not for one moment pardon or 
excuse those who are the cause of or who 
tolerate sweating, bad housing, and the 
countless miseries to which these give rise. 
But, if it be alleged that the presence of this 
or that evil in our social system proves that 
Christianity has broken down, we must first 
ask in each case—Has Christianity been 
applied? For, if it has not been applied, it 
cannot be said with truth to have broken 
down. 

I do not think any one will seriously con- 
tend that sweating, for instance, would be 
possible if the spirit of Christ permeated 
our social system and if the principles of 
his teaching were practised throughout our 
industrial life. The ‘‘ auri sacra fames”’ of 
which the poet speaks, ‘‘ the accursed thirst 
for gold,” is the prolific if not the sole cause 
of sweating. Yet what moralist could speak 
more sternly on this subject than Christ 
and His disciples? ‘‘ How hardly shall they 
that have riches inherit the Kingdom of 
God,” he says; ‘‘ the deceitfulness of riches”’ 
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chokes the good seed in the heart of man. 
‘‘ If thou wouldst be perfect,” said Christ to 
a rich man, ‘‘go, sell all thou hast, and give 
to the poor; and come, follow me.” ‘‘ Love 
of money is a root of all kinds of evil,” says 
the Apostle. The Founder of our religion 
was himself a poor man, worked with his 
hands, and had not where to lay his head. 

But we will be told that it is cireum- 
stances, not employers of labour in their 
greed of gold, that cause sweating. I do 
not doubt that this is true at times, and, so 
far as it is true, the reproach is removed 
from employers as such, but not from all 
members of the community, nor from the 
community itself. If we ‘bore one an- 
other’s burdens, and thus fulfilled the law 
of Christ”; if “those who are strong bore 
the infirmities of the weak and did not 
seek to please themselves,” neither sweating 
nor bad housing would be tolerated. And 
if, speaking generally, we recognized our 
brotherhood one with another, and the duty 
and privilege of service as Christ has bidden 
us, all the social injustices and grievances 
that spoil many lives and rankle in many 
hearts would immediately disappear. There 
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would be a living wage and a decent house 
for all; the sick would be nursed; the 
children and the aged cared for; the strong 
would not prey upon the weak, nor the 
weak hate the strong. The bitterness and 
the poison would be taken out of our indus- 
trial life. There would be left the joy of 
co-operation, the duty of service, and the 
sense of humanbrotherhood. For this saving 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man there 
is no adequate basis anywhere except in 
the Fatherhood of God as taught by Jesus 
Christ. 

What has failed in our industrial life is 
not Christianity, but the attempt to do 
without Christianity. 
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SOME say it is. In religion, they allege, as 
in everything else, there is progress, and 
the Bible, however satisfactory as a text- 
book for previous generations, has now been 
left behind in the onward march of science. 
Its creation narrative is a myth; its history 
is inaccurate; its ethical teaching, as set 
forth in precept and illustrated by example, 
is crude and imperfect. 

The men by whom these views are loudly 
proclaimed may not be themselves men of 
great learning, but they assert that their 
views are based on the statements of 
scholars and experts who have a world-wide 
reputation. Among men in general, only a 
few, perhaps, accept these assertions as the 
last word on the subject; but a very con- 
siderable number have a feeling of uneasi- 


hess, a suspicion that in spite of apologists 
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of the Bible, there is ‘something in what 
they say.” 
Strange as it may seem, this suspicion is 
unintentionally and unconsciously fostered 
in the minds of men by many who believe 
themselves to be the only real advocates and 
defenders of the Bible. In their eagerness to 
exalt the Scriptures they declare that, unless 
the Bible is infallible in every detail, it is 
utterly unreliable; either the Bible is “ the 
inspired Word of God,” in which case error 
of any sort is impossible, or it is a book 
with no higher authority than any other 
‘*humancomposition.” Nowif this rigorous 
alternative be enforced, and no other choice 
allowed, it need cause no surprise that men, 
finding it impossible to accede to the extreme 
claims made for the Bible by some of its 
friends, have felt constrained regretfully to 
accept the teaching of those who deny alto- 
gether the religious and moral value of the 
Bible. It is always sad when any person or 
cause or book has “to be saved from its 
friends.’? Few books have suffered so much 
from its friends as the Bible; from them it 
has suffered only less than from its enemies. 
In Christ’s time the scribes and Pharisees 
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incited the people against him because, as 
they sincerely believed, he violated the Law 
of Moses—the Bible of their day. They 
made common cause with the Herodians, 
their natural enemies, who cared nothing for 
those things which they themselves held 
dearest. The two parties ‘“‘took counsel 
together’ against Jesus. The incident has 
repeated itself in recent history. The 
avowed enemies of the Bible and its self- 
constituted defenders have, between them, 
done great injury to the Cause of Truth. 

This evening it will not be expected of 
me that I attempt to discuss with any 
degree of fulness the origin and nature of 
the Bible. Even if this would not be too 
much for me, it would be too much for your 
patience, which I do not wish to tax exces- 
sively. I shall deal with only two points, 
and that briefly: What is the Bible in its 
essential characteristics? and, In these 
characteristics is it out of date? 

(1) On the former point the first thing I 
wish to say is that the Bible is not so much a 
single book as a whole library. It contains 
allegory—the Book of Jonah, and the various 
parables; drama—the Book of Job; his- 
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tory—the Books of Samuel, Kings, Acts of 
the Apostles; prophecies—the Books of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Amos; poetry of various 
kinds—the Psalms, the Song of Solomon; 
apocalypses—the Revelation of John; bio- 
graphies—the four Gospels; letters—those 
of St. Paul. These books were written in 
countries far apart, and at dates stretching 
over a thousand years. Some come from 
Babylonia, some from Palestine, some from 
Egypt (perhaps), some from Asia Minor, 
from Greece, or from Rome. Yet, in spite 
of all this, there is an undeniable unity in 
the writings. Neither the unity nor the 
diversity must be forgotten, but—owing to 
all the books being bound together into one 
volume, and for other reasons also—we are 
more in danger at the present day of for- 
getting the diversity than the unity. 

(2) In the second place, we must distin- 
guish between God’s revealing of Himself 
to man and the record of that revealing. 

God’s face is somehow hidden, partly 
not wholly, from man. We cannot “ by 
searching find out God,’ we cannot ‘“‘ find 
out the Almighty unto perfection.”? With 
our best efforts we could not in any great 
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measure attain to the knowledge of Him, 
were it not that He from His side is seeking 
us. ‘True worshippers . . . the Father 
seeketh.”’ He has revealed Himself to us 
through ‘‘ men of like passions’’ with our- 
selves. He chooses out rare souls here and 
there, and through them He speaks to us. 
They have heard the voice of God in the 
inner sanctuary and come forth with a 
message for their time—‘‘'Thus saith the 
Lord.”’ Not all who ever spoke thus had 
a genuine message, but those whose words 
were indeed the Truth of God have had their 
message acknowledged either in their own 
day or afterwards. Thus did God reveal 
Himself to Moses, to Isaiah, to Jeremiah. 
In the words these men spake, and in the 
life they lived, men saw a revelation of God. 
Many who could not have attained to this 
revelation themselves yet recognized it when 
they saw it. For the benefit of coming 
generations it was put on record by one or 
by another; and thus has come down to us 
the Bible, the Record of God’s revealing 
of Himself in the life and by the lips of men. 

Now the revelation of God thus recorded 
was adapted to the conditions under which 
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men lived at the various periods in which it 
was made. Only thus could it mould and 
influence the life of men as it was meant 
to do. In the childhood of the race it was 
suitable to the needs and capacities of 
men at the time. From the beginning man 
‘‘had religion,” but his religion and his 
religious knowledge were defective and in- 
complete. Throughout the Old Testament 
we find the race at school, like a somewhat 
stupid pupil, learning at times painfully 
that there is only one God, that God ‘‘ will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,’ that He 
wishes man ‘to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly”? with Him. Only 
when Christ comes has man reached his 
maturity, and the revelation of God becomes 
full and complete. ‘“‘In many parts and 
in many ways of old time God spake unto 
our fathers through the prophets, but at 
the end of these days He hath spoken unto 
us through His Son... who is the un- 
dimmed reflection of God’s glory and shows 
in his character the unmistakable stamp 
of God’s.” This striking passage from 
the beginning of an anonymous letter (the 
Epistle to the Hebrews) gives us the true 
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philosophy of revelation and supplies us 
with the key to the true understanding both 
of the Old Testament and of the New. 
The Old Testament has doubtless, like every 
other product of the past, an_ historical 
interest and value; but its chief value for 
us is its religious value, and this depends 
on the fact that within its covers is enshrined 
the record of that revelation that prepared 
for the coming of Christ. In the New 
Testament we have accounts, not one but 
many, of that wonderful Life, the life of 
Immanuel, God with us, God “‘ tabernacling’”’ 
with men. 
“And so the Word had flesh, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 


In lowliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought.” 


He not only taught, but was, the Truth of 
God, and it is this that gives the New Testa- 
ment its value. Men who had authentic 
knowledge of Him put it in writing. “ It 
seemed good to me also,” says Luke, “ hav- 
ing carefully gone over all the facts from the 
beginning, to set them out in order to your 
Excellency, O Theophilus, that you may 
have assured knowledge of the truth of 
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what you have been taught.” Again, men 
whose lives had been transformed by him 
take pen in hand and impart to us some- 
thing of the glow and enthusiasm of their 
attachment to him. ‘‘For what things 
were gain to me,” says St. Paul, “those I 
have counted loss for Christ. Yea, doubt- 
less, and I count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
my Lord; for whom I have suffered the loss 
of all things, and do count them but refuse, 
that I may win Christ and be found in 
him ... that I may know him and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship of 
his sufferings.”” Thus does the New Testa- 
ment bridge the chasm of the centuries and 
in its pages we see him as in the days of his 
flesh. This it is that gives it all the spiritual 
value it possesses for us. Like the coin of 
the realm, it derives its worth from him whose 
stamp it bears. 

Primarily, therefore, the Bible is not the 
Revelation of God; it is the Record of 
God’s Revelation of Himself—a Revelation 
culminating in Jesus Christ. In a secondary 
sense we may consider the Bible the Reve- 
lation of God, inasmuch as it is the record 
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of that Revelation, but if we do thus con- 
sider it, we must be on our guard against 
the dangers that are likely to result from 
this inexact use of terms. We should make 
sure that we do not adhere to “the letter 
which killeth ’’ and ignore “‘ the spirit which 
maketh alive.” 

(3) In the third place, the Bible is not 
to be considered a handbook of botany, 
geology, philology, astronomy, or even of 
history. In it there may be statements 
which one or other of these sciences may not 
approve of, and yet the religious value of 
the statement may be by the disapproval 
not a whit impaired. A religious teacher, 
who wishes to impress upon us the mercy 
of God towards all may assure us that 
‘“‘ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and 
the good.” The value of the words for us 
is not lessened when we learn that the sun 
does not rise or set on the earth at all. 
Similarly, though the Bible contains much 
historical narrative, and has more in com- 
mon with the science of history than with the 
other subjects to which I have just referred, 
yet, strictly speaking, the Bible should not 
be considered a handbook of history. The 
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task of the historian is, according to Ranke, 
“to state precisely what has happened,” 
but sacred writers, when dealing with 
history, give us its religious interpretation. 
For instance, the secular historian, in treat- 
ing of the kingdom of Israel in David’s time, 
will set forth the circumstances, internal 
and external, under which the little monarchy 
rose to power and influence; the sacred 
writer occupies himself with the interpre- 
tation of the situation, and gives us the 
religious value and setting. All the same, 
while remembering that the functions of the 
sacred and of the secular historian are not 
identical, we must guard against a complete 
divorce of the two. ‘The standard of 
accuracy by which we measure the one will 
not be different from that of the other 
unless so far as is reasonable and natural in 
view of the difference of aim. In any sub- 
ject a writer who is found to be either care- 
less and ill-informed as to the facts with 
which he proposes to deal, or who, though 
obviously knowing the truth, is found de- 
liberately obscuring it for his immediate 
ends—a writer found thus unreliable in 
matters which we can test and verify can- 
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not expect to be trusted where his state- 
ments can be neither proved nor disproved. 
This rule applies as much to the Biblical as 
to the non-Biblical author. If the former, 
in his narrative, is found to be substantially 
inaccurate a3 to the facts we cannot attach 
much importance to his interpretation of 
them. 

In this generation we are in a_ better 
position than men were in former genera- 
tions to test narratives of the distant past 
that have come down to us. Especially on 
the Biblical narratives a flood of fresh light 
has been thrown by modern discoveries, 
historical and scientific. And what has been 
the result of the fresh tests to which the 
Bible has thus been subjected? Without 
much fear of contradiction it may be stated, 
I think, that the result has been to increase 
greatly the credibility of the Bible. Let me 
illustrate what I mean by a few examples. 

‘The opening chapter of Genesis gives an 
account of creation. The first words give 
us the purpose of the writer: ‘In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the 
earth,’’ and before each of the mighty 
events we read ‘‘ And God said’’; that is, 
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God willed it and it was done. As in a 
cinematograph a series of momentary views 
is flashed on the screen, and as they pass a 
stately drama of astounding magnitude is 
enacted before our eyes. Nothing is said 
as to the date or the method of procedure, 
but the striking thing is that, in the order 
of creation, the narrative of Genesis is in 
substantial, though not absolute, agreement 
with the results of scientific research. The 
more one considers this, the more impressive 
will it be—that at this early date a writer 
or set of writers, in interpreting creation 
religiously for us, should imply the same 
orderly procession of events as has been 
demonstrated by modern science to be 
substantially accurate. | 
The same general statement may be made 
as to the results of archeological study—the 
science dealing with the monuments, clay 
tablets, etc. Between the older school of 
archeologists who exaggerated the service 
rendered by the monuments in confirming 
various Biblical narratives, and the newer 
school (mainly German, it may be added), 
who go to the opposite extreme, moderate 
scholars are agreed, I think, that archeology 
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has unequivocally confirmed, in general, the 
Biblical record. For instance, there were 
great scholars, not so very long ago, who 
asserted that Moses, if he ever lived, could 
not have written his own name. No one 
would make such an assertion now, for the 
spade in Egypt has unearthed several hun- 
dred letters, some of which were written in 
Egypt and Palestine and in Jerusalem before 
Moses was born. 

In the New Testament the confirmation 
of the narrative afforded by archeological 
discoveries has been still more striking, 
especially in those parts, like the Acts of 
the Apostles, in which one might reasonably 
expect this science either to strengthen or to 
weaken the credibility of the Biblical record. 
Of much greater significance in this connec- 
tion than the confirmation of isolated inci- 
dents in the New Testament is, it seems to 
me, what Professor Sir William Ramsay tells 
us of himself as an archeologist. He is, as 
many of you will be aware, probably the 
greatest living authority on the conditions 
of life in Asia Minor during the first cen- 
tury. His early works (two volumes on the 
cities and bishoprics of Asia Minor) won him 
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fame and placed him in the very front rank 
of the scientific investigators of Roman 
imperial history. At that time, he tells us, 
he held the view that the New Testament 
writings need not be seriously considered as 
contributions to our knowledge of the first 
century. The books attributed to Luke are 
later than they claim to be, and the state- 
ments contained in them “‘ had been to some 
degree affected and coloured by the prejudices 
of a later generation.” But in the course of 
years, as his knowledge of this special period 
of history increased, and as his acquaintance 
with Luke’s writings became more thorough, 
he came to the conclusion, on scientific 
grounds alone, that Luke “was a great 
historian,” a writer ‘‘ of high rank as regards 
trustworthiness,’’? whose works are micro- 
scopically accurate. Even in Germany, the 
home of radical and destructive criticism, 
more than one scholar has confessed or 
implied that he has made a similar mental 
or spiritual pilgrimage. Professor Curtius, 
not a theologian, but, like Ramsay, a classi- 
cal scholar, who has published a history of 
Athens, and is a recognized expert on this 
topic, discussing Paul’s visit to Athens, as 
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recorded in Acts xvii., says, “‘ Whoever reads 
this account without prejudice cannot, in my 
judgment, escape the impression that a well- 
informed witness depicts faithfully what 
actually happened. Such a fulness of his- 
torical material is there in this chapter (vv. 
16-31); everything is pregnant and dis- 
tinective, full of life and character. There 
are no empty words, no stereotyped phrases, 
as would be the case if one were giving a 
fictitious narrative....One must know 
Athens thoroughly before he can understand 
this narrative aright.” 

It will be admitted, I think, that this is 
striking testimony from secular historians to 
the credibility of the New Testament narra- 
tive. 

My view of the Bible, then, which I have 
tried to set before you, I may now sum up. 
The Bible is a library of books in which is 
contained a substantially faithful and accur- 
ate record of God’s revealing of Himself to 
man; in this library of books the New 
Testament part is especially valuable because 
of its close connexion with Christ, the great 
Revealer. 

We are now in a position to consider 
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whether the Bible is out of date, that is—Is 
it out of date as a means of enlightening us 
about God and about ourselves? It is mani- 
festly nothing to the point that it is not a 
compendium of science, that it contains no 
reference to motor-cars or aeroplanes or the 
thousand and one discoveries of modern 
times. The point is—In what it has to say 
as to the relationship between God and man, 
is it out of date? ‘The truths of this rela- 
tionship are timeless—they do not change 
with the changing years or with the progress 
of scientific discoveries. Some one—I think 
it is Coleridge—says: ‘‘I believe the Bible 
because it finds me.”’ This gives a test that 
any man can apply. Let the reader, there- 
fore, ask himself whether the Christ who 
walks the pages of the New Testament truly 
reveals to man his own heart; if he does, is 
that not an earnest that he truly reveals 
God to him ? 

An interest in science and the fine arts, in 
music, painting, and literature are important 
enough in their place, but they form a poor 
substitute for religion. They have little to 
do with the great moral and spiritual problem 
that faces each one of us—‘‘ When I would 
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do good, evil is present with me, and what I 
would, that I do not.”” Only when man has 
ceased to be vexed with this difficulty—and 
I see no signs of that day yet—will the New 
Testament have become antiquated. Men 
need a Saviour, and that is what no book 
can be to them, but the Bible can help them 
to find one. To the truth of this countless 
multitudes of all ages will bear witness, as 
will also many in this audience to-night. 
And, so long as this is true of the New Testa- 
ment, it cannot be out of date. 
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Ir is no exaggeration to say that during 
these past years millions of people have been 
asking themselves whether, in view of the 
appalling suffering, sorrow, and loss of life 
caused by the war it is still possible to believe 
in a providential government of the universe. 
Innumerable sermons and addresses have 
been delivered on the subject, innumerable 
articles and books have been written about 
it. One of the papers in the present series 
attempts to deal directly with it, while several 
others endeavour to face various aspects of it. 
I am not going to discuss that general subject 
now. ‘The space at my disposal is to be 
devoted to a more limited one. If, by sur- 
veying long stretches of time and studying 
the course of big movements, you succeed in 
convincing yourself that, despite the horrors 
and perplexities of any given period, a pur- 
pose and process of development can be 
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traced through history, you will still be con- 
fronted with the question whether the per- 
sonal life of each individual is providentially 
controlled and guided. 

A couple of illustrations will make the 
difference of standpoint and interest clear. 
As a result of the experience gained in the 
treatment of cases, there is every reason to 
hope that tuberculosis will one day be 
stamped out completely. It will cease to 
be the dreadful scourge it is—its occurrence 
and spread will be arrested when more has 
been learned about it, and the conditions 
under which people live and work have been 
changed. The prospect is an exhilarating 
one. Yes—but what about a man who is 
at present wasting away, and certain to die 
sooner rather than later? He won’t share 
in the blessed deliverance confidently pre- 
dicted by medical science. He will have 
coughed up all his precious life-blood before 
the terrible disease has been finally mastered. 
He will be in his grave before the promised 
land is reached. Or, take the war. It is 
being waged for freedom. The issues at stake 
have increasingly been made plain by events. 
A brighter day than ever broke on the earth 
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is coming up over the lurid horizon. A 
better world is going to arise out of the 
ashes of the old. Waris being fought out of 
existence. In the good time that is at hand 
nations will be leagued together, and effec- 
tively restrained from rushing to settle their 
differences by force of arms. 


**No longer hosts, encountering hosts, 
Shall crowds of slain deplore.” 


Bliss will it be to be alive in that dawn, but 
to be young will be very heaven. In view 
of so fair and happy a prospect, it may be 
possible to believe that a great purpose is 
being realized in and through the present 
struggle. Future generations will perhaps be 
able to look back from the peace and security 
of their lot, and perceive that the tragic 
events of the time in which we are living 
were working up to a fifth act that was 
destined to reveal what ‘‘ the wild drama ’”’ 
meant. Yes—but in the individual lives of 
those who have fallen, or been disabled for 
the rest of their days, or bereaved, can any 
such intelligence and purpose be discovered ? 
Does Providence only work on a grand scale, 
and exhibit sheer indifference to the welfare 
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of the individual with all his personal am- 
bitions and aspirations, hopes and affec- 
tions ? 

These illustrations will serve to show that, 
while the question of a providential care and 
guidance of the life of the individual may be 
regarded by some as covered by the belief 
in a general providential government of the 
universe, the interests involved in it are of 
so special a kind as to demand separate 
inquiry and discussion.’ 

The issue is raised in a particular form 
by expressions with which every one is 
familiar, and may be developed from these 
cases. If soldiers can be got to describe 
their feelings at all in prospect or in the thick 
of danger, the language they will use in 
letters or in conversation will be something 
like this. They will say, ‘‘ If your number’s 
up, the bomb won’t miss you.” Or, “If 
your name’s on a shell or bullet, you'll stop 
it all right.’’ By reflections like these they 
try ‘‘to keep their feet warm ’’—in other 
words, to strangle any fear that may be grip- 
ping them. They recognize that their destiny 
is not in their own hands—though that fact 
does not lessen their determination to sell 
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their lives dearly. If manifestly not in their 
own hands, in whose hands is their destiny ? 
Or rather, in whose hands do they think their 
destiny lies ? 

Now we must not be misled by language, 
and especially by language obviously in- 
tended to ‘‘camouflage’’ secret feelings. 
Into the same form of words different people 
can put a very different meaning. It does 
not follow that behind such graphic and 
seemingly careless expressions as ‘‘ one’s num- 
ber being up,” and ‘‘ one’s name being on a 
shell,” there cannot exist a living trust in 
God—a trust which in other circumstances 
would be frankly avowed and expressed in 
a less picturesque way. I am sure that the 
resignation implied in these phrases often 
represents a genuine act of self-entrustment 
to the Will of God. But it is also certain 
that the power which determines their destiny 
is regarded by many as a fate, impersonal, 
inscrutable, and indifferent in its operations, 
against which it is vain to contend and from » 
which no favour need be asked or expected. 

Let me try to explain the creed of popular 
fatalism. It admits that we are free, but 
free within limits. There are things which 
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we do—which we make up our minds to do 
and are able to do. Starting as ideas in our 
heads, they are planned and carried out by 
ourselves; and for the process of thought 
through which they pass, for the decision to 
make them actions and cast them forth as 
words or deeds, we are responsible. 

But there are things also which happen to 
us. For the attitude we take up to them 
we may be responsible, but not for their 
occurrence. ‘These things are of two kinds: 
those brought about by the conduct of other 
people with wills like our own, and those in 
which no human agency is operative. Our 
orbits—the course our own purposes and 
choices would naturally take—are affected 
by both. In peace and in war these are 
the conditions of life. We find ourselves 
hindered or helped in the carrying out of our 
ideas by the action of other people. On the 
one hand, we may be prevented altogether 
from getting where we intended, or the course 
we may have to take may not be the bee-line 
we had promised ourselves, but a more round- 
about and zigzag track than we had antici- 
pated. On the other hand, in consequence 
of the conduct of certain people, it may 
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prove plainer sailing to the achievement of 
our purposes than we had dared to expect. 
Again, plans which we have cut out for our- 
selves may be spoiled completely, postponed, 
or changed by ill-health, the weather, or 
what we describe as an accident. 


““The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley.” 


The best-laid schemes of mice and men, 
nay, even the worst laid, may, however, turn 
out bigger and quicker successes than could 
have been forecast, and that on account of 
the influence of unforeseen circumstances. 
By what or by whom are the things which 
happen to me as an individual directed and 
controlled ? Popular fatalism would acqui- 
esce in such a presentation of its case, and 
be ready with an answer. 

Let us keep this question open. It may not 
be developed, and it may not be stated, in a 
manner that is beyond criticism. Yet, inas- 
much as it represents the way in which 
multitudes of people are actually thinking 
and inquiring, it is entitled to the utmost 
respect. So I propose to accept it and its 
challenge for my purpose. If you do not 
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attempt at least to meet this, or a similarly 
formulated problem, you are not, to use a 
recently imported phrase, ‘‘ delivering the 
goods,’’ which the popular mind wants. 

By what, or by whom, are the things which 
happen to me as an individual directed and 
controlled ? 

When we ask this question it must not 
be supposed that we have no call or oppor- 
tunity to stir a finger in the matter of those 
things which do happen to us. It is our 
business, as far as we are able, to exercise 
common sense and take precautions in the 
light of experience with regard to forces of 
nature which may harm us. The family 
that settles down in what is known to be a 
volcanic island must be prepared for possible 
eruptions. The man who bolts to a tree 
for shelter from a thunderstorm is running 
into the jaws of danger. The captain who 
drives his vessel full speed through seas in- 
fested with icebergs is asking for trouble. 
It won’t do for a hearty trencherman, how- 
ever devout, to sigh, as I once heard of one 
who did, that ‘* his cross was a sick headache 
every morning.’ It would be contrary to 
facts to say all, but I do say that many of 
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the accidents and disasters and evils that are 
described as unavoidable could have been 
avoided by prudence and foresight. 

In the case of circumstances whose origin 
and continuance as evil factors in life are 
traceable to the will of man, it is our duty 
to remove them or agitate for their removal. 
If the station in which my neighbour is 
placed is attended with disabilities to his 
health and happiness, and to the health and 
happiness of his family, I have no right—this 
is putting it mildly—to fold my hands and 
‘¢ observe ’’? that Providence has fixed it, and 
that he ought therein to be content. [f 
people are herded together in slums, without 
a foot of God’s earth in which to enjoy the 
interest of planting even a potato and watch- 
ing it grow, unable to see the sun or draw 
a breath of fresh air, deprived of the chance 
of respecting the common decencies of life, 
surrounded by influences which expose their 
children to disease and crime from infancy, 
it is monstrous both for them and for those 
who are better off to acquiesce in these cir- 
cumstances as providentially ordained. Can 
complacency sound a lower depth of base- 
ness than smugly to foist responsibility for 
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such a state of things on to the Divine Will, 
when human selfishness and greed and cal- 
lousness have brought it about and conspire 
to perpetuate it ? 

Or take war,. with all its desolating conse- 
quences. When other means fail to turn 
aside an aggressive tyrant from his purpose, 
war in defence of freedom and in vindication 
of outraged justice and humanity becomes a 
desperate necessity. But war is not a scourge 
and doom to which mankind is inevitably 
subjected by the decree of an irresistible 
Providence. War can be stopped, as wars 
have always been begun, by the deliberate 
action of the human wills. 

The question prescribed for us by the 
popular mind may now be translated into 
this form: While the laws according to 
which things happen to us apart from human 
agency are still unknown to us, and complete 
precautions are therefore beyond our power, 
and while mankind is still unregenerate and 
evils due to the selfishness, thoughtlessness, 
lust, and brutality of human beings continue 
to threaten and molest our welfare, is it 
possible for an individual to believe that his 
life is providentially cared for and guided ? 
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We need not spend time over the difficulties 
which used to trouble people’s minds. They 
were inclined to think that it was all very 
well to imagine a Divine Being engaged in 
the tremendous business of propelling the 
planets through space, and keeping His hand 
on the steering-wheel of this among other 
worlds, but not credible that He should be 
interested in specks like single human beings. 
Such difficulties were based on fallacious 
ideas of what constitutes worth in the eyes 
of God. <A father, who happens to be chief 
engineer of the biggest and most complicated 
system of machinery in the world, has a 
special place in his mind and heart for his 
children—a warmer and tenderer place than 
he has for the huge shafts and cylinders it 
is his duty to look after. He would infinitely 
rather see them all dismantled and scrapped 
than that any misfortune should overtake 
his boys and girls. 

- It is not size and weight that constitute 
value. The planet Jupiter, for all its im- 
menseness, cannot be so precious to God—if 
there is a God—as a little child. No creature 
endowed with thought and feeling, conscience 
and will, can be insignificant to a God in 
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whose image he is made. ‘The real difficulty 
to belief in a providential guidance and care 
does not arise from the intimidating notion 
that the Divine Being is too preoccupied with 
huge tasks to be concerned about the interests 
of individuals, or that a single human life, 
in the vast masses which drift across the 
scene of time like the leaves swept by the 
autumn winds, is too microscopic and trivial 
an object to take up the Deity’s attention. 
The real difficulty is due to the recognized 
worth of the individual, and arises from the 
character of the experiences which befal him 
in the course of his life. Are these experi- 
ences compatible with such a belief ? 

It is easy to say that they are, if we shut 
our eyes to the painful and horrible facts 
of human existence, and “‘ dope’ our im- 
aginations when they threaten to represent 
the actual conditions in their true colours. 
And it is easy to say they are not, if we 
discount all the facts which make life desir- 
able and confine our attention to the lurid 
aspects of the picture. ‘If,’ wrote Pascal, 
‘*I saw nothing to indicate a Divinity, I 
should determine not to believe in one. If 
I saw everywhere marks of a Creator, I 
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should rest peacefully in the faith. But, 
seeing too much to admit of denial, and too 
little for assurance, I am in a lamentable 
condition.” 

That is the condition in which we are left 
with regard to the particular problem before 
us, when all has been said that can be said 
about suifering being retributive, and disci- 
plinary, and vicarious, and so on. There 
comes a point in the examination of the facts 
when, as it has been put, ‘‘ the philosopher’s 
generalizations falter, and only the profes- 
sional pietist, babbling about all being for 
the best, keeps on talking. His observations 
are highly admirable. But even faith is 
almost ashamed of them.’’ As a web from 
a loom shows a pattern on one side and a 
tangle of thread-ends on the other, the cir- 
cumstances of an individual’s life seem to 
me at once to offer evidence of a providential 
guidance and care and evidence of an opposite 
kind. | 

‘* First shoot round corners,’? says New- 
man, ‘‘ and you may not despair of convert- 
ing by a syllogism.’’ The Christian religion 
attempts neither to convert nor to solve the 
problem of Providence and suffering by the 
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cold logic of a flawless syllogism. What it 
does is to take full account of it, and inspire 
men and women with strength to bear it and 
live through it in faith. 

Christianity keeps reminding us that the 
world has not been staged, and the events 
of time are not organized so that every 
one shall without fail obtain satisfaction 
of his or her own ideas of pleasure. The 
moral order is not arranged to suit any 
ambitious or larking designs we may choose 
to form, but to facilitate our learning the 
meaning of familiar words like “truth,” 
“unselfishness,’’ ‘‘sympathy,”’ “courage,” 
“‘natience,”’ “‘sacrifice,”’ “love,” and our ac- 
quiring a character illustrating these ideals. 
Christianity forbids us to think of the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities, the achievements 
and joys of an individual’s lot as coming to a 
termination in thislife. It gives the assurance 
of a life beyond death, the conditions of which 
will, at any rate, include all that is richest 
and purest and best in the experience and rela- 
tionships of time. And it reveals God in the 
person of Jesus Christ, not as an impassive 
spectator of the pain and suffering of human 
beings, but as Himself afflicted in all their 
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afflictions, burdened with the weight of their 
sorrows, and involved in the struggle for their 
redemption and salvation. If His power is 
not manifested by interventions of a kind 
that occasions seem to us to invite, we must 
bear in mind that His purpose and task of 
winning obedience and love from creatures 
whom He has made capable of rendering or 
withholding such a devotion is far beyond 
our understanding. 

Such a thought of God does not intellectu- 
ally answer the question of suffering, nor 
does it alter the poignant facts. Yet it 
makes all the difference. It generates the 
subduing reflection that the Father of our 
spirits is in the same case as we are; and it 
creates and sustains an inward experience of 
relationship to God, characterized by trust, 
and love, and desire to do His will. This 
inward experience of union with God is that 
which we have to set off against the perplex- 
ing appearance of outward events. Apart 
from the fight with temptations to evil, life 
consists in a large degree of a contest between 
the vitality of such an inward experience and 
the doubts which circumstances again and 
again suggest. It was so in the case of Jesus. 
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The lot appointed for Him disputed the 
reality of His filial consciousness. For Him 
the struggle was attended with a mysterious- 
ness and depth of agony that drew from Him 
strong cries and tears. He shrank from the 
cup offered to Him—it seemed utterly in- 
compatible with the Father’s love. But He 
brought Himself to accept it as the Father’s 
will, and drank it to the dregs. His relation 
to God proved stronger and more certain 
than anything that could befal Him. His 
recoil comforts us in our anguish and be- 
wilderment ; His victory inspires us with 
courage and faith. 

But is the Christian thought of God true ? 
‘* Mere thinking about life,”” as some one has 
said, ‘‘ cannot affirm it.’? It is not a self- 
evident thought, nor does it follow from any 
series of thoughts which bear that character. 
Where does it come from? Whence does it 
receive its affirmation? The answer is from 
Jesus Christ—and from Jesus Christ cruci- 
fied. Here is the mystery of the Cross, that 
it does not, because of the infinite incon- 
gruity it exhibits between the Sufferer’s 
deserts and the Sufferer’s lot, drive us to 
atheism and despair. Here is the mystery 
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of the Cross, that we do not find, as we might 
have expected to find, in it the final negation 
of the idea of a providential guidance and 
care—but a revelation, through the medium 
of an inexhaustibly wonderful fact, of the 
Divine love suffering for and with all men 
and every man. 


““No pain that we can share 
But He has felt its smart ; 
All forms of human grief and care 
Have pierced that tender heart.” 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE CHURCHES ? 


THE question before us to-night is not 
** Whether Christianity has broken down ? ”’ 
We discussed that not long ago, and we saw 
reason for believing that the great principles 
for which Christianity stands never proved 
themselves so strong in the world as they 
are doing to-day. But though Christianity 
itself, as set forth in the teaching of Christ, 
may not have broken down, much may be 
wrong with the Churches, that is, with 
Christianity in its organized form as it is 
seen in the world. The question before us 
to-night therefore is this—Is there anything 
wrong with the Church or Churches, and, if 
there is, what is it ? 

However loyal one may be to the Church, 
it seems to me utterly impossible to say that 
all is well. I saw it recently stated some- 


where that less than 10 per cent. of the 
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population have any real connexion with 
the Christian Church. It is not that the 
90 per cent. are hostile to the Church ; 
some are, but the majority simply ignore 
her, hoping for no benefit and fearing no 
injury. If this is even approximately true, 
there is something greatly wrong. The ideal 
before the Church is the purification and 
salvation of the world, and when we compare 
this ideal with that real, we see not only the 
divergence that must always be expected 
when we compare the ideal with the real, 
but something far more serious. 

Yet we cannot say with truth that organized 
Christianity is a total failure. No one can 
deny that the Church does in a measure | 
embody the Spirit of Christ. She is playing 
the part of the good Samaritan as she has 
probably never done before in her history. 
Not a few of the efforts that are being made 
to alleviate the sufferings caused by this 
terrible war have been initiated and are 
being carried through by the Church. She 
has sent out doctors, nurses, chaplains, Red 
Cross and Y.M.C.A. workers; she has founded 
hospitals, provided soldiers with sorely needed 
comforts, has sent to prisoners of war the 
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necessities of life without which they would 
have died a slow and painful death. A still 
greater proof of her vitality is seen in the 
consecrated lives of men and women, both 
at home and in the field, who rejoice in their 
membership of the Christian Church. Many 
there are, doubtless, who call themselves 
Christians yet live no better life than others 
who make no such claim; but many there 
are, too, whose Christianity is ‘“‘the genuine 
article,” and their loyal Church membership 
is an argument that does not wholly lose its 
force because of the deplorably imperfect 
lives of other members. 

In answer, then, to the first part of our 
question (whether anything is wrong with 
the Church) the view of thoughtful men can 
be summed up in a sentence or two: that 
Christianity, of which the Church claims to 
be the embodiment, has not itself proved a 
failure ; that the Church contains many men 
and women who live noble, unselfish, and 
truly Christian lives, but that, in spite of 
this, in the task appointed her the Church 
has failed to a far greater extent than she 
need have failed. We have now to ask what 
the reasons for this are. 
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(1) One reason, in my opinion, is that the 
Church has given too much attention to 
creed and too little to conduct. I do not 
say that it is of no importance what a man 
believes; that would be a shallow and a 
foolish thing to say. But that the Church, 
in the course of her history, has attached 
too little importance to what a man is and 
what a man does seems to me indisputable. 
Christianity is as wide and deep and broad 
and large as life. It can be adequately ex- 
pressed only in a life, not in a creed or a 
book, still less in isolated sentences taken 
from a book. The New Testament itself 
contains much that might have warned 
Christians against making this mistake: “‘ If 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ he 
is none of his’’; ‘‘ Pure religion before 
God and the Father is this, To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction 
and to keep himself unspotted: from the 
world.” 

Perhaps the warning is most forcibly given 
in the parable of the Last Judgment as re- 
corded in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew. At the great Assize, some will 
find themselves at Christ’s right hand and 
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some at his left. ‘‘ Then shall the King 
say to them on his right hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in,”’ 
etc. And when they expressed surprise at 
the reason He had given for welcoming them 
he answers, “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
to one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” Those on the left 
hand are sent into everlasting fire ‘‘ prepared 
for the devil and his angels.”’ Christ refuses 
to acknowledge them as his; they had never 
done service ‘“‘ to one of the least’”’ of his 
little ones. The lesson contained in this 
parable may not be the whole truth, but it 
is an important part of Christ’s truth, a part 
that the Church has to a large extent ignored. 
She has stamped her name on many whom 
Christ disowns, and—what is probably a 
great deal worse—she has disowned many 
whom Christ acknowledges as his. The 
leaders of the Christian Church have taken 
many a man and have said unto him, Say 
now Shibboleth ; and he said Sibboleth: for 
10 
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he could not frame to pronounce it right. 
Then they took him and slew him at the 
passages of Jordan. 

(2) Another reason for the partial failure 
of the Church is the presence—perhaps I 
should not say the presence so much as the 
prominence—of class-distinctions within her 
fold. Though Christian character is, or 
should be, the one thing of greatest moment, 
greater importance has often been attached 
to financial considerations and to social dis- 
tinctions. Undeniably we differ from one 
another in countless ways. One is ignorant 
and unlearned; another is intellectual, edu- 
cated, cultured. Our tastes, our tempera- 
ments, our outlook on life vary greatly. But 
the most obvious difference—the one that 
impresses even the least observant—is that 
some are rich and some are poor, and the 
charge against the Church is that in the 
person of her leaders she courts the rich and 
neglects the poor. The temptations to do 
this are certainly great. For, though money 
of itself has no moral value, it has great 
moral potentialities; though it cannot— 
strictly speaking—lengthen a man’s life for 
an hour, it may bring within his reach some- 
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thing which will, humanly speaking, lengthen 
his days. 

Similarly, in the Church, while money 
may not be necessary to the existence—the 
** being ’’>—it may seem necessary to the full 
and prosperous existence—the “‘ well-being ”’ 
—of the institution, and may certainly be 
so used as to further the Church’s philan- 
thropic activities and her religious usefulness. 
Hence it happens that men who have “the 
power of the purse ”’ have too often a position 
in the Church that their standing as Chris- 
tians does not justify. Wherever this occurs 
serious injury is done to the cause of organ- 
ized Christianity ; the Church’s friends have 
reason to mourn and the Church’s enemies 
have reason to rejoice. 

(3) Again, it can scarcely be doubted that 
the influence of the Church is greatly weak- 
ened by her denominational differences and 
by the hostility and bitterness to which these 
have given rise. Here also, I think, the 
weakness comes not so much from the mere 
existence of different denominations as from 
the jealousy, rivalry, and even hatred with 
which they have frequently regarded one 
another. Much may be said, perhaps, to 
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justify our denominational distinctions. God 
did not mean all men, or all groups of men, 
to be alike either in the Church or in the 
world. St. Paul did not understand Chris- 
tianity in exactly the same way as St. James 
or St. Peter. On one occasion he withstood 
the latter publicly to his face, because he 
stood self-condemned. But this by no means 
excuses the violent hatred which Christian 
Churches have felt towards one another. A 
father of the Church, Tertullian, who lived in 
the second century, when Christianity was 
spreading like wild-fire over the world, tells us 
that the non-Christian people were greatly 
impressed by the love which Christians mani- 
fested for one another: ‘‘ Behold, how these 
Christians love one another,” they said. 
But in the heat of Nicene and post-Nicene 
controversy all this was changed. Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, a fair-minded pagan his- 
torian of the fourth century, quotes with 
apparent approval the Emperor Julian’s ex- 
perience of Christians—‘‘ that no wild beasts 
are so savagely hostile to men as most 
Christians are to one another.’’ A thousand 
years later the same fierce unchristian spirit 
is found, for it is to a branch of the Christian 
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Church that Lecky awards the grim distinc- 
tion of having ‘‘ shed more innocent blood 
than any other institution that has ever 
existed among mankind.’ Even to this 
day, in spite of the efforts of many true 
saints of God, this same evil spirit, though 
with restricted powers, is still working in 
our Churches. It has done incalculable in- 
jury to the cause of Christ in the world. 

(4) Another reason for the Church’s failure 
is that she has been too often a kill-joy. She 
or her leaders have frightened away the 
young ; they have set up a false antithesis 
between Christianity and life. The anti- 
thesis is not wholly false ; it is the exaggera- 
tion that is wrong. Undoubtedly Chris- 
tianity means self-sacrifice and renunciation. 
Christ said, ‘‘ Struggle (agonize) to enter in 
through the narrow gate”; “If a man hate 
not his father and mother . . . yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 
That there is a certain dualism in life will 
not be denied by any one. “I see and ap- 
prove of the better, I follow the worse,”’ says 
a Roman poet, whose life was no better than 
it should be. ‘‘ For the good that I would 
I do not,” says the greatest of the apostles, 
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‘* but the evil which I would not, that I do.” ' 
All the great teachers of the world, pagan 
and Christian alike, have felt thus and have 
thus preached. Yet we must not so interpret 
this truth as to forget the fundamental unity 
of life. There may be “‘ original sin’ in us, 
but there is a still more original righteousness. 
It was the great exponent of the depravity 
of the human heart that said: ‘‘O God, 
Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our 
hearts are restless till they have found their 
rest in Thee.” Christ speaks of the joy, the 
peace, the blessedness of the life to which 
he calls us. But if the Master’s joy has 
been the portion of his followers too, they 
have indeed so effectively concealed it in 
their hearts that it has not been manifest 
to the world. ‘‘ The smiling morning face ”’ 
of which Stevenson speaks has not been 
characteristic of Christians, and the defect 
has been caused now by one mistake, now 
by another. 

Sometimes the leaders of the Church have 
failed to sound the heroic note, and have so 
weakened the demands of our faith that it 
meant nothing more than acceptance of the 
decencies and conventions of ordinary social 
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life. They knew not that they were thereby 
depriving the noblest spirits among their 
followers of a joy that would have trans- 
figured their own life and would have been 
an inspiration to the whole Church. At other 
times, again, the cleavage between Christ and 
the world has been drawn so deep that men 
have believed that they must leave the world 
if they are to live the highest Christian life. 
Very often in the Church the two extremes 
have been found at the same time—the one 
extreme a protest against the other. On a 
balancing of accounts it would be difficult 
to say which of the two has done the more 
injury—the lax Christian who believes that 
Christianity puts no constraint on the self- 
seeking and the pleasure-loving, or the Puri- 
tanical Christian who believes that every 
natural instinct is sinful, and that a duty is 
not a duty unless it be unpleasant. The latter 
have created artificial sins (as if there were 
not enough already), and men, convinced 
that these sins are artificial, have reasoned 
that the whole Christian conception of sin 
is artificial and unreal. The former, if they 
have done less harm, have also done less 
good; they have never supplied their gene- 
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‘Yation with leaders of men; they have 
acquiesced in things as they are, and to them 
the progress of the world owes little. 

In any case, whatever measure of blame 
is to be attached to one party or another in 
the Church, no one could associate with you, 
young men in France to-day, without seeing 
that a great many of you consider the Church 
at home to stand for moroseness, for pro- 
hibitions, for negations; for an unnatural 
gravity and in general for a curtailment of 
the joy of living. Such a misunderstanding 
of Christianity would not have been possible 
if Christians had not made two mistakes. 
The first is that they forget to proclaim, by 
life as well as by speech, the naturalness of 
Christianity ; the life to which Christ calls 
us is eminently a natural, not an unnatural, 
life. The second is that they violated the 
sanctity of individual human liberty. A 
Christian may not go to the theatre; may 
not play cards; may not dance. No dis- 
tinction is made between different plays— 
between a play of Shakespeare and the most 
indecent play of Restoration or of modern 
times, between one game of cards and 
another, between one kind of dance and 
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another, or one set of circumstances and 
another. Thereby the true inwardness of 
Christianity has been overlooked and its 
meaning missed. The letter that killeth has 
been heeded, not the spirit that maketh alive. 
In human life there are wide tracts where a 
man’s own conscience should be left to direct 
his steps, without the domination of any 
official—priest, presbyter, or bishop, or of 
any Church. For it may well be, in many 
cases, that the right course for one man 
would be the wrong course for another. That 
this was the mind of the apostle Paul is 
clear from the fourteenth chapter of Romans 
and the eighth chapter of 1 Corinthians. 
But the Church has often forgotten this, and 
has thus thrust forth men who should have 
been allowed to remain within, and the injury 
she has herself suffered has at least been as 
great as that which she inflicted. 

- (5) Again, the Church has been weakened 
by foolishly interfering in matters of public 
dispute. In scientific matters she has fre- 
quently blundered deplorably. A text of. 
Scripture is, as a rule, a poor weapon with 
which to attack a scientific argument ; when 
the weapon proved ineffectual, the Church 
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had recourse to persecution—a boomerang, 
that always injured the ranks of the Church 
more than the cause of science. For instance, 
when Galileo taught that the world moves 
round the sun, not the sun round the world, 
he was punished as a heretic and had to 
recant. And again, when Darwin, in the last 
century, proclaimed the doctrine of evolution, 
the Church frowned on him, to say the least 
of it, and she would have done a great deal 
more if she had had the power. For many 
a year valiant defenders of the Faith con- 
tinued to sling feathers at the solid and 
stately edifice that Darwin had built, in the 
vain hope of laying it in the dust. Small 
wonder that, a generation ago, the master 
minds in the field of science had little re- 
spect for the Church ; the camp-followers, of 
course, followed their example, as did also 
many who were quite innocent of all know- 
ledge of science. 

In industrial disputes, too, the Church has 
on many occasions lost the confidence of 
“‘the men.” The reason alleged by the men 
is that the Church’s sympathies are seen to 
be with “‘ the vested interests ”’—an allega- 
tion that is often only too true. The men, 
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even those who make no claim whatever to 
be Christians, have a sound instinct that if 
the Church were true to Christ’s teaching, 
in every case where there is a conflict between 
vested interests and the rights of personality, 
she should sympathize with the latter, not 
with the former. 

(6) But the most important reason of all 
for the comparative failure of the Church, 
the one that, to a certain extent, includes 
all the others, is the unchristian life of many 
professing Christians. It is not that our life 
is imperfect merely; men are not so un- 
reasonable as to expect any one to be perfect, 
but the defects are so glaring that, when 
every possible allowance has been made, 
they remain the great blot on the Church, 
the great argument against Christianity itself. 
The mass of men and women in our land at 
home get their conception of Christianity not 
from the New Testament, or from ministers’ 
sermons, for they neither read the one nor 
hear the other; the construction they put 
on Christianity depends almost entirely upon 
the lives of the Christians they know. What 
these Christians are speaks so loudly in their 
ear that they cannot hear what any others 
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may say on the subject. This has been 
deeply impressed on me since I came over 
here and began to discuss these matters in 
the camps. Time and again men have told 
me that they were not Christians, or even 
that they were hostile to Christianity, and — 
when I asked them why, they gave me a 
personal reason—a grievance against a bishop 
or archbishop because of his large salary ; 
against a parish or nonconformist minister 
for something he had said or done; against 
some prominent layman of the Church, 
against an employer or a neighbour or some 
one with whom they had had dealings. The > 
charges that are brought forward may, in 
any particular instance, have little founda- 
tion, but it has made it painfully clear to me 
that a great many men who are outside the 
Church to-day are there because of the un- 
christian lives of members of the Christian 
Church. It is sadly true that many of us 
who avow ourselves Christians, and are most 
vocal on the subject, are no whit more reliable 
or straightforward in our dealings, are no 
whit more unselfish or more sympathetic 
than those who make no such claim. 

In some quarters (at home) one is told that 
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the reason for the failure of the Church is 
that the Gospel is not preached. Though I 
have never heard this urged out here, I have 
little doubt that there is some truth in it; 
but I am quite certain that there is far more 
truth in the other reason, that the Gospel is 
not practised. A noble, unselfish life is an 
apologetic for the Church and for Christianity 
whose force no one will make little of. Till 
the Church has more such lives, she will not 
have the influence that her Founder meant 
her to have, however well she may set her 
house in order in other points; and, if she 
had such lives, the other defects would 
rapidly disappear. 
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CHAPTER X 
IS DEATH THE END OF ALL? 


No one who can think or feel is able to look 
on death unmoved. And all of us have 
looked on death—some at closer quarters 
than others—many in its very eyes as it 
threatened ourselves. There could not be 
proposed a question more relevant to human 
experience, more solemn in the inquiry it 
institutes, more momentous in the issue it 
raises than this, Is death the end of all ? 

In every age and country, by peoples of 
all grades of intelligence, the answer that has 
almost universally been given is, “No! 
Death is not the end of all.” This is a 
remarkable fact if we bear in mind that there 
is no immortality in nature ; that there is not 
even an analogy which points to immortality. 
There are indefinite series of things succeed- 
ing each other: alternations of birth and 
death, of summer and winter, of day and 
night; but no single thing in the vast system 
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of nature continues in one stay. The belief 
in immortality has taken a great variety of 
forms, but in some form or other it has been 
persistent and wide-spread. The crudest and 
most superstitious notions about the con- 
tinued existence of the dead are based on a 
deep-rooted feeling that the spirit or soul of 
man is distinct from and superior to his 
body. Progress in knowledge, while it brings 
to light their interdependence in manifold 
respects, serves also to accentuate their dis- 
tinction; for progress is recognized as the 
triumph of the spirit, and is accompanied by 
an increasing consciousness of the reality of 
the self which knows and wills. 

Yet, while the ability on a person’s part 
to say, “‘I am I; I am not identical with 
my body, but different from it; this physical 
organism is my body, and not me,” allows 
him to conceive of himself as a spirit with a 
body, it does not settle the question whether 
the fate of the one is not the fate of the 
other—does not prove, in short, that the 
spirit is indestructible and survives the dis- 
solution of the body. What this philoso- 
phical argument leaves us with is a possi- 
bility. That is something, certainly. The 
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door, at any rate, is not banged and bolted 
on our hopes. But no encouragement is 
given to us to promote the possibility to the 
rank of a probability in our judgments. The 
attitude authorized by the circumstances is 
one of strict neutrality. Along the line I 
have been describing philosophy cannot 
answer with a definite ““ Yes” or “No” 
the question, ‘‘If a man die, shall he live 
again ?”’ 

‘¢To most men,’’ remarks Newman in his 
Grammar of Assent, ‘“‘ argument makes the 
point in hand only more doubtful, and con- 
siderably less impressive.” In this state- 
ment there seems to be a distrust of the 
power of ‘‘ most men”’ to think for them- 
selves. But those who are quite willing to 
be regarded as belonging to the common 
majority won’t be put off in this high manner 
nowadays. They can think and do think for 
themselves. They expect those who profess 
to believe in such a doctrine as immortality, 
for example, to be able to give a reason for 
the faith that is in them. And, as regards 
their own sincere inquiries, they resent being 
patted on the back and told they must accept 
what is dispensed to them like good children 
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who ask no questions about matters they are 
incapable of understanding. They demand 
to be treated as rational beings, with minds 
entitled to entertain difficulties, and to 
have them appreciated and sympathetically 
answered. To ‘‘most men”’ “the point in 
hand,” if insisted on without the support of 
intelligible and sound arguments, will be 
made more than ‘‘ doubtful ’’ and anything 
but ‘‘ impressive.”’ 

The arguments which appeal to people in 
justification of their belief in immortality can 
be divided into four types. I shall discuss 
each of them shortly in turn. 

(1) The first may be called the historical 
argument. It bases faith in another world 
and in a life after death on the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. To speak of the region on 
the further side of the grave as— 


“The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns ’’— 


is to ignore a profound and epoch-making 
fact. That country is not wholly ‘ undis- 
covered.”? One Traveller has explored it and 
returned. He has brought back news about 
it that enables the rest of mankind to face 
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the journey to its borders with confident 
hearts. 

Now, in the case of those who on other 
grounds believe in immortality, and know 
the living power of Christ in their lives, the 
resurrection gives vividness and a new cer- 
tainty to faith. In that great event they 
see life and immortality brought to light. 
Nothing but the resurrection can explain the 
soaring and triumphant assurance regarding 
immortality of New Testament utterances 
about the hereafter.. It made men heroes, 
when otherwise they might only have been 
passably brave; it gave them a message 
which they felt bound to proclaim to the 
world, when otherwise they might only have 
cherished a hope which satisfied themselves 
and drew together for mutual encouragement 
friends who shared it. 

But, while it serves to confirm and suffuse 
with a glowing confidence the faith of those 
to whom immortality is already an article of 
belief, the resurrection cannot be put forward 
as convincing evidence by itself of the reality 
of a life after death. As an historical fact 
it can be questioned, and has been questioned. 
People to whom the very idea of immortality 
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is incredible will not and cannot believe in 
it. It inevitably becomes a case of ‘‘ nothing 
doing ’’ in a discussion, if you are reduced 
to insisting on the truth of an historical fact 
which your opponent, for his part, begs leave 
to doubt or to deny. The testimony and 
the conduct of the apostles and other mem- 
bers of the primitive Christian community 
prove that they believed that Christ had risen 
from the dead. Your opponent would prob- 
ably be prepared to admit that, but he would 
maintain that the testimony and the conduct 
of contemporaries could not be held as prov- 
ing that Christ actually rose from the dead. 
‘“ They were sincere in their belief,’ we can 
suppose him saying, ‘‘ but that is not enough 
to satisfy me that they were not mistaken.” 
That they were not mistaken is made credible 
by the circumstance that they apparently 
did not expect the event and were astonished 
at it. That they were ready to believe in 
the evidence of it presented to them was due 
to the fact that the idea of a life after death 
was deeply rooted in their hearts, and owed its 
inspiration and vitality to the very influences 
which the society of Christ had communi- 
cated to them. They believed that He had 
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risen, because they believed in Him who 
embodied in Himself all the data of experi- 
ence on which their faith in immortality was 
based. 

My point, therefore, is that the resurrec- 
tion, taken as a detached fact, cannot be 
successfully pressed as an argument for im- 
mortality. 

(2) The second argument may be described 
as the spiritualistic. No one who has paid 
attention to the literature of recent years, 
or kept his ears open to the conversations 
carried on in tents and huts, can be ignorant 
of the eager and wide-spread interest in this 
argument. The claim it makes is that by 
written or spoken messages—by signs and 
signals of one kind or another—communica- 
tions have actually passed between persons 
on the other side of death and persons on 
this side. It is undoubtedly the case that 
a great many people have been comforted in 
their anguish at the loss of dear friends by 
what they believed to be messages exchanged 
with them after death. The authenticity of 
the process of communication and of, par- 
ticular instances of intercourse has been 
accepted, as every one knows, by persons 
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distinguished in various branches of science 
and literature. That fact of itself ought to 
secure for the whole subject the utmost 
respect. But, on the other hand, we should 
beware of being carried off our feet—per- 
suaded against our own judgment—by the 
authority of names which are entitled to the 
highest honour on account of the conspicuous 
services rendered by the bearers of them to 
the advancement of knowledge or the de- 
velopment of culture. History can furnish 
us with no end of examples of men, eminent 
in one or more fields, who ‘‘ fancied ’’? them- 
selves, and were even prepared to stake their 
claim to be remembered by future genera- 
tions, as experts in departments to which 
their contributions were really pathetic in 
their fatuity. Few persons are more credu- 
lous and less to be trusted with regard to 
subjects which lie outside the special pro- 
vinces to which they have devoted their lives, 
and in which they have earned celebrity, 
than eminent men. 

I am not conscious of prejudice one way 
or the other. I only claim to speak as “a 
man in the street’”’ who tries to keep his 
mind open. The laws of Scotland are in 
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some respects, e.g. as regards divorce and 
inheritance, the most just in the world. One 
feature of these laws is that a magistrate or 
jury may find the case against an accused 
person ‘‘ not proven,” and acquit him on this 
verdict, when the evidence does not seem 
strong enough to support a verdict either of 
*‘ guilty ’’ or of “‘not guilty.”” ‘‘ Not proven”’ 
is the verdict I feel obliged to return when 
the case for spiritualism is set out before me. 
And I would justify this attitude on two 
grounds: first, I have never come across 
what purported to be a communication from 
the dead which could not have been extracted 
telepathically by the medium from the mind 
of the consultant; and, second, I have never 
come across a so-called communication from 
the dead which either did justice to the 
anxious curiosity of those on this side of the 
veil, or was worthy of the opportunity for 
transmitting messages supposed to belong to 
those on the other side. The censorship 
beyond must be desperately strict, if the 
trivialities that are alleged to come through 
represent all the news that can be got through. 

(3) The next argument that falls to be con- 
sidered is the moral argument. ‘Lhe various 
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forms in which it has been stated, as well as 
the nature of the evidence to which it appeals, 
can best be represented by a series of ques- 
tions. 

(a) The first may be put in this way: Is 
the feeling trustworthy that character and 
condition should accord? If it is, then there 
must be a future life, for this present life is 
full of the most perplexing inequalities of lot 
and experience. Goodness claims an un- 
qualified obedience, and obedience only too 
often entails suffering on the good man him- 
self and others. Wickedness, on the other 
hand, promises a happiness which is realized 
by the evil-doer far more frequently than the 
writers of tracts would lead us to imagine, 
and realized at the expense of the welfare of 
the innocent. Retribution and redress are 
not exacted here. Does not justice demand 
a hereafter where they shall be exacted ? 
Of course, it may be said that virtue is its 
own reward, and vice its own penalty; but 
can we look at a virtuous man making an 
heroic stand against temptation, and suffer- 
ing grievously all the while in his own person 
and in the persons, say, of his children, and 
not feel that there must be happier conditions 
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in store for him in which to develop and 
display his virtue? And can we look at a 
vicious man, callous in his evil-doing and 
untroubled by the cruel wrongs he is inflicting 
on others, and not feel that there must be 
sharp conditions in store for him correspond- 
ing somehow to his baseness, and calculated 
to bring home to him the meaning and con- 
sequences of his conduct? Granted that 
retribution is not an end in itself but a means, 
and that the end of all conditions of existence, 
be they retributive in their nature or not, 
is the moral education of individuals, the 
necessity for a future life seems to be sup- 
ported by the instinctive testimony of con- 
science. 

(b) Again, the moral argument for immor- 
tality takes a form which finds expression in 
this question: Is the deep longing of the 
bereaved heart for reunion with loved ones - 
who have died a vain desire? Is it awakened 
only to be mocked and disappointed ? Some 
one has said that ‘‘the doom of mortals 
is to desire many things which are impos- 
sible or impracticable.’’ Among the “many 
things’’ that fall under this class is the 
eagerly sought renewed intimacy with those 
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whose loss is an abiding sorrow to us to be 
included? Is it part of our doom that we 
should know the joy of forming close and 
tender ties with one another, and then be 
subjected to the agony of having them severed 
for ever? Love protests against such a 
violation of the fellowship of heart with heart ; 
but are love’s protestations of any avail? 
The most we can say on the subject is what 
a poet has said : 


“Tt is an old belief 
That on some solemn shore, 
Beyond the range of grief, 
Dear friends will meet once more. 


** Beyond the sway of time, 
And sin and fate’s control, 
In everlasting prime 
Of body and of soul. 


“That creed I fain would keep, 
That hope Ill not forgo. 
Eternal be the sleep, 
Unless to waken so.” 


(c) One question more gives expression to 
another phase of the argument we are con- 
sidering: Are all the high endeavours of time 
destined to be broken off completely ? We 
only begin to live here; the rudiments of 
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truth and beauty and goodness represent the 
most we are able to learn. Our aspirations 
far exceed our attainments; we have visions 
of what we might become and might achieve. 
Is the promise which youth gave, but was 
prevented from fulfilling, to be for ever denied 
an opportunity of unfolding itself? Is the 
experience of age, gathered by severe self- 
discipline and labour, to be devoted to no 
tasks and enterprises in another state of 
existence ? Can we believe that those who 
made the triumph of a great cause good at 
the cost of their lives will be excluded from 
the victory which they won? The deep 
heart of man refuses to be satisfied with 
eloquent generalities about the immortality 
of self-sacrificing services, of a name en- 
shrined in the memory of future generations, 
of a cause which was worthy of martyrdoms 
that advanced it, of lofty and glorious ideals 
which exacted a faithfulness unto death. 
The deep heart of man seeks for assur- 
ance regarding the immortality of the indi- 
vidual. 

(4) The last and the strongest argument 
for immortality is the religious argument. 
‘“‘ Hear not them,” said Jesus, ‘‘ that kill the 
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body, and after that have no more that they 
can do.”’ He took it for granted that there 
is something ‘‘ after that ’’—“‘ after the kill- 
ing of the body.” Faith in immortality was 
part of His faith in the Father, and that 
faith loses its reality only for those who lose 
their hold on God. 

It is possible to have experience of the 
friendship of God. Men have lived in the 
world to whom this friendship was of all sure 
things the most sure. Such men live still, 
who know that God admits them even here 
to share in His own eternal life, to be fellow- 
workers in His divine, enduring works. Death 
does not cease to be terrible to them; they > 
shudder at it with a natural horror. But it 
is a vanquished enemy; the last reality for 
them is not death, but God. 

The hope of immortality is inspired and 
sustained by this experience of the presence 
and love of God. We can only doubt it if 
we doubt the reality of the experience on 
which it rests. For it is utterly inconceiv- 
able—the mind won’t entertain the idea as 
a possibility—that God should draw us into 
friendship with Himself, and suffer that 
friendship, when it has been little more than 
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begun, to be extinguished by death. He 
is not ashamed to be called their God by 
His friends; He has prepared a city for 
them. He would only need to be so if He 
had not. 
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CHAPTER XI 
WHAT ABOUT THOSE WHO FALL IN BATTLE ? 


Tue title covers a wider field than the dis- 
cussion will attempt to travel over to-night. 
Of those who have fallen in battle there are 
many about whose eternal destiny there can 
be no difference of opinion. For them their 
friends have “‘ the sure and certain hope of a 
glorious resurrection.” This is as indisput- 
able as anything in life can be; no one that 
knew them has any doubt whatever. But 
there are others for whom their friends can- 
not have the same assurance. In this class 
varying types of men are included. Some of 
them were not conspicuously religious men ; 
they made no definite profession of Chris- 
tianity, but they lived decent, respectable 
lives. Some were quite irregular and un- 
disciplined in their life. They all had this 
in common, that they fell fighting for their 
country. What are we to believe about the 
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what about the eternal destiny of this last 
type? Has their dying for their country 
any atoning or redeeming value? Is it 
meritorious, wiping out past sin and pro- 
viding an entrance into bliss ? 

The question of merit in the sphere of 
morals is one of the most difficult that we 
could undertake to discuss. What does 
wicked conduct deserve? We all agree that 
it deserves punishment. If we go a step 
further and ask, Is the punishment to be 
remedial only, or is it to be also penal and 
retributive, probably we should not all agree 
on the answer. Similarly, with respect to 
virtuous conduct, we should all say off-hand 
that it deserves to be rewarded. But if 
Socrates were alive to-day and began to 
question us in that disconcerting way of his, 
he would soon show that a good many of us 
are not so sure of the right answer as we 
thought we were. 

Instinctively, for light on our. difficulty, 
we turn to Christ, the Great Revealer—few 
here, whatever their beliefs, will dispute that 
he was that at least. What does he say? 
In Luke xvii. 10 he seems to teach distinctly 
that man cannot acquire merit. ‘‘ When ye 
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have done all those things which are com- 
manded you, say, We are unprofitable ser- 
vants; we have done that which was our 
duty to do.” The parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican in the following chapter 
enforces the same lesson, and the like may 
be said of the parable of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard (Matt. xx.). In all these passages 
the teaching of Christ on our subject is 
explicit and deliberate. Over against them 
we have one or two other verses. In the 
parable of the Talents, for instance (Matt. 
Xxv.), we are told that the Lord said to each 
of the loyal servants, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant. ... enter thou ‘into the 
joy of thy Lord.”’ ‘This verse seems to imply 
that the action of a good servant is meritori- 
ous and deserves reward. But, at any rate, 
the parable was not spoken in order to throw 
light expressly on this point. The purpose 
of the parable was evidently to contrast and 
compare the different conduct of men differ- 
ently gifted. A verse, therefore, which occurs 
in the course of such a parable cannot fairly 
be used to overthrow distinct and express 
teaching of Christ elsewhere. Moreover, the 
greatest of Christ’s apostles teaches the same 
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truth clearly. St. Paul was quite conscious 
of the abundance of his labours, but he does 
not consider that by them he has acquired 
any merit. He calls himself “‘ less than the 
least of all’? Christians. In this respect 
probably all the saints of the Church in the 
course of its history would speak with one 
voice. The more saintly their lives the more 
earnestly would they repudiate for themselves 
all claim to merit as in the sight of God. 
Yet, in spite of this, the belief that man 
acquires merit before God by virtuous con- 
duct is seen steadily growing in the Church 
‘soon after New Testament times. As it grew, 
abuses gathered round it. By the end of the 
fifteenth century these had accumulated so 
enormously that only drastic remedies were 
of any use. It was this doctrine of human 
merit and the grave scandals to which it 
gave rise which, more than any other one 
thing, provoked and rendered necessary the 
ecclesiastical revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Within the Roman Church since that 
date the doctrine has had narrower limits 
set to it; in the Protestant Church it has 
been wholly rejected. Both branches of the 
Church agree in this, that man cannot merit 
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eternal life—a view, it seems to me, supported 
unequivocally by the teaching of Christ and 
by our own religious consciousness. 


‘* For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.” 


But, while giving this as my opinion, I should 
like to guard against any possible misinter- 
pretation of my words, by which they might 
be taken to mean that I undervalue what 
you men are doing for us civilians. What- 
ever differences of opinion we may have 
about merit, we all agree that, if any act is 
to be considered meritorious, the laying down 
of one’s life for a great cause has an un- 
rivalled claim to be so considered. Life is 
sweet; for the young, sweet in the present, 
and sweeter still in its prospects. ‘They see 
visions and dream dreams. No thinking man 
will disparage the act of one who gives up 
his life, with all its joys, pleasures, and hopes ; 
who parts from friends that may be dearer 
to him than life itself, in defence of some 
great cause that has laid its hold on him. 
Such a noble act appeals to all that is best 
in us, and we may feel quite sure that the 
instinct to admire it does not come from 
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beneath. Before Him who marks when a 
Sparrow falls the deed will not pass unob- 
served, nor its meaning be missed. 

But that does not answer the question 
before us to-night. In order to make quite 
clear what the subject precisely is, let me 
distinguish it from others that we are not 
discussing and that there is some danger of 
confusing with it. The question is this—a 
man who has lived an immoral life has joined 
the army voluntarily ; his life in the army 
has continued to be immoral, but he has 
played a courageous part and has ultimately 
sacrificed his life in doing so—what happens 
to that man? ‘That is the question you men 
sometimes discuss in your tents at night, and 
that is the question on which not a few of 
you have asked my opinion. In a hut not 
far from here such a case was put to me 
privately a few evenings ago, and I was asked 
what I thought of it. The facts of that case 
are typical, I believe, and raise the difficulties 
that you want me to discuss. That is why 
I bear it in mind in what I say. 

(1) Now the man we are discussing is not 
one who, without profession of Christianity, 
has lived a quiet, respectable life, and, having 
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thus lived, has gone to his death for the 
great cause. About such men, if I were asked, 
I should make no sweeping statements, either 
of the one sort or the other. It is not now 
the Judgment Day, and when that Day does 
come I shall not be on the throne. It would 
be inexcusable in me, therefore, to speak 
judgmatically, but I may say without pre- 
sumption what the words of Christ give me 
authority to say—that at the last Great Day 
there will be found many men on his right 
hand who on earth had not been known as 
followers of his. ‘hey have shown by their 
actions that they have Christ’s spirit, and 
are therefore welcomed by him into the 
kingdom and joy of his Father. ‘To no young 
men in the world’s history, I believe, has 
there come such a clamant appeal to follow 
Christ along the via dolorosa of self-sacrifice 
as to the young men of to-day, and it is my 
firm belief that among those who fall in this 
war many who were not labelled Christians 
on earth will be acknowledged by Christ at 
last as his own. ; . 

(2) Again, it may well be that some men 
who seemed unrepentant were not in heart 
unrepentant when the end came. In the last 
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moments of conscious life it may be given 
to a man who has lived in sin to see life as 
he has never seen it before. The penitent 
thief had not lived a virtuous life, yet in his 
last hours he made a choice that altered his 
destiny and won for him the approval and 
commendation of the Son of Man who was also 
Son of God. Among those who have fallen 
in this war no man can say how many may 
have had a similar experience. If there is 
any friend about whose eternal destiny we 
are anxious, no one has the right to deprive 
us of the comfort that this thought may 
bring. 

(3) Further, as it can scarcely be doubted 
that some men reject Christ without being 
aware that they have done so—they make 
a false choice which in its practical effects 
means a rejection of Christ—so, on the other 
hand, it may well be that some accept Christ 
when, overcoming strong temptation, they 
choose nobly or determine on some high 
resolve. All that was contained in that 
choice or in this resolve, only “the Day will 
reveal,’’ only eternity will declare. Such a 
choice may have presented itself to many a 
one at the beginning or in the course of this 
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war. Many a wastrel, many a prodigal has 
indeed “‘ made good”? in the last few years. 
That many have done so is one of the things 
that help in some measure to compensate us 
even for the horror of the war. Many such 
we know of, and there are many more cases 
(I am sure) which have never been chronicled 
or even observed by man; they have been 
noted only by the eye of God and chronicled 
only by the recording angel. 

But none of these three types of men who 
have fallen is that which we are specially 
considering to-night : neither the quiet man 
‘of respectable life, who yet never professed 
to be a Christian; nor the man who in his 
last moments turned from the error of his 
ways; nor the man whose life was sanctified 
by a great resolve, which meant more than 
even he himself was aware. 

No, the case we are considering is that of 
men who voluntarily joined up, who dis- 
played courage (perhaps conspicuous courage) 
on many a hard-fought field, and who finally 
laid down their life for their country. Ad- 
mittedly their character was not noticeably 
improved either by their initial resolution in 
joining the army or by the experiences they 
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have passed through since that day. What 
are we to think of the destiny of such men ? 
One book I have seen speaks of such lives as 
** self-redeemed,”? another settles the whole 
question by quoting the words of a modern 


poet: 
“That God will not be hard 
On a man that died for men.” 


It is plain that there is a very considerable 
body of opinion to-day in favour of the view 
thus expressed. What do you think, your- 
selves, men? What does your conscience 
tell you? Since coming to France I have 
discussed this matter with two kinds of 
audiences—with the men, in large meetings 
in these huts, and with the padres in smaller 
meetings. The results have been somewhat 
different in the two cases. Very few of you . 
men believe that courageous conduct, even 
to the utmost limit of self-sacrifice, gives a 
man any claim to spiritual reward. On the 
other hand, among the padres the view that 
you reject finds very considerable support. 
Agreeing, as I do, with your view, I cannot 
but think that some of the others have 
allowed their sympathy with you, and their 
warm admiration of you, to disturb the 
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balance of their judgment. The error were 
more than pardonable were it not for the 
serious moral and spiritual injury that such 
a belief is in danger of causing. 

In attempting to answer the question that 
is before us to-night, we must ever bear in 
mind the undeniable truth that a man’s 
destiny depends on his character. I do not 
see how this can be questioned by any Chris- 
tian, or even by any one who believes in 
moral values. No one virtue, however useful 
to the community circumstances may have 
made that virtue to be, and no one act, 
however praiseworthy it may be, can take 
the place of character. The old-fashioned 
belief was that the virtuous life had reward 
attached to it by the verdict of the Supreme 
Judge, and not by reason of any necessary 
connexion. I will not say there is no truth 
in this view, but it is not the whole truth. 
We are told that ‘Judas went to his 
own place.” So does every man—the good 
as well as the bad. By this I do not mean 
that a man must have lived virtuously all 
his days if he is to have any hope of heaven. 
In that case few of us could have such a 
hope, and the Gospel were no “ good news.” 
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By the virtuous man I mean the man who, 
by an act of his will before his end, finds his 
life (that is, the true expression of his per- 
sonality) in what is good, not in what is evil. 
The important thing, therefore, is not what 
the man has been, but what the man is. 
What he has been during life will doubtless 
influence his future to some extent, but what 
he is will determine the nature of that future. 
Thus do we ourselves, unconsciously, perhaps, 
but unfailingly, write out the verdict that 
will be pronounced upon us at last. Is there 
then no Supreme Judge? I believe there is. 
The Moral Governor of the Universe is the 
eternal Guardian of Righteousness, and must ° 
therefore be utterly opposed to all unright- 
eousness. He is Himself incapable of in- 
justice or unfairness, for His love, His 
mercy, His condescension are also infinite. 
No man need fear harshness at His hands. 
From those to whom little has been com- 
mitted little will be expected. The man born 
and bred in heathendom will not be judged 
by the same standard as you or I. The 
man born in a slum, who had never “ half a 
chance ”’ in life, will not have as much ex- 
pected of him as the rest of us who have 
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had more privileges. There will be no male- 
volence, no vindictiveness. The extenuating 
circumstances will not be unregarded by the 
Great Judge. 

But the special, and we may be sure the 
merciful, consideration that every case will 
receive must not blind us to the great prin- 
ciples on which judgment will be based, as 
casuistry—the study of particular cases—is 
ever liable to do. A pyramid by careful 
balancing may be made to stand on its apex, 
but it will not be stable in that position. 
It will rest secure only on its base, and the 
basal truths for us here are three: 

(1) Good and evil are distinct and anta- 
gonistic principles. The fact that no person 
is so good as not to have some evil in his 
nature, or so bad as not to have some good, 
should not make us doubt what is at once 
a truth of revelation and the profoundest 
conviction of our conscience. 

(2) If we could look deep enough into a 
human life we could see to which of these 
great principles allegiance is given. For Him 
before whom all secrets of the heart lie open 
it will not be difficult to decide concerning 
each one of us—‘‘ Under which King ? ” 
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(3) For most men and women in Christian 
lands the answer is determined by their 
attitude to Christ. To have accepted him 
as Teacher and as Saviour means to have 
chosen the better part and to have at least 
started out on that path that is bound ulti- 
mately to lead to realms of light; to have 
put from us his claim means to have turned 
our face towards darkness and death, and to 
have turned our back upon “ our better 
angel.’? The only unfailing guarantee that 
I know of against the possibility of death 
doing us hurt is that we be found in Christ. 
To have this assurance is a precious posses- 
sion for ourselves while we live, and a great 
comfort for our friends when they mourn our 
loss. 

Even in an honourable death on the field 
of battle I can see no redeeming or atoning 
efficacy. Such a view may have a fitting 
place in the beliefs of the Mohammedans and 
of the Japanese, but I do not think that it 
_ is supported either by revelation or by reason 
or by the verdict of the Christian conscience. 
Nor, unless the everlasting barriers between 
right and wrong are to be disregarded, do I 
see how the sinful can be treated at last as 
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righteous. If you ask me whether the sinner 
who dies unrepentant may not have yet 
another chance, I can answer nothing, for I 
know nothing. But in the great moral issues 
of life, if one chooses the evil, or does not 
choose the good, and: dies unrepentant, I 
know of nothing hopeful to say of such a one. 
It is well, however, to judge ourselves strictly 
and others (if at all) leniently and charitably. 
Seeing, then, that we are so ignorant of what. 
may be ‘‘in the abysmal depths ”’ of another 
man’s personality, so incapable of discerning 
what was in his heart and mind when death 
came upon him, so unable to calculate what 
infinite love, infinite patience, infinite power 
may accomplish, we need not abandon all 
hope even for the worst of men. 


“Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood. 


ye; Behold, we aetna not saa : 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


‘So runs my dream ; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light ; 
And with no language but a cry.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


IS PRAYER OF ANY USE ? 


PR rmancisoeiee 


EVERY ONE will admit that prayer is an in- 
stinct deeply rooted in the nature of man. 
It asserts itself with almost irresistible force 
in times of extreme danger. There is a fine 
illustration of this fact in one of the Psalms. 
The poet, describing a storm at sea, repre- 
sents the plight of those on board a tempest- 
driven vessel in wonderfully graphic language: 


““They mount up to the heaven, they go down again to 
the depths : 
Their soul melteth away because of trouble. 
They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, 
And are at their wits’ end.” 


It almost makes us sea-sick to read such 
words. We can positively feel the pitching 
of the oldtub. We know from the sensations 
we have suffered in crossing the Channel what 
the phrase means, “‘ their soul melteth away.” 
Mine does that every time I have occasion 


to go on board a ship. We can hear the 
197 
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creaking and groaning of the planks as the 
waves smash against the sides of the frail 
craft. We can see the sailors staggering 
about the deck to secure some tackling that 
has broken loose. But the point of this 
exquisite piece of writing lies in the con- 
nexion which the experience of the storm 
has with God. 


‘““They are at their wits’ end,” says the Psalmist ; 
‘Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble.” 


It is the natural thing to do when we are in 
trouble and at our wits’ end. But is it of 
any use to do so in such circumstances, or 
in any other? That is a question which 
many people, who instinctively have cried 
unto the Lord when they were in a “ tight ” 
place, ask themselves when they have got 
safely out of it, and, as the saying is, their 
‘** wind is no longer up.”’ 

What is the precise attitude they are dis- 
posed to take up? I think it can be stated 
shortly and clearly. They are probably pre- 
pared to admit that prayer has a steadying 
influence—that it calms the mind, strengthens 
the will, and comforts the heart. But beyond 
producing these inward effects, they are in- 
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clined to doubt or deny that it has any 
virtue. They find it hard, if not impossible, 
to persuade themselves that in answer to 
prayer things take place in their outward life, 
which would not have taken place otherwise. 

Now, every one who believes in prayer 
will of course agree that these inward, or, as 
they are sometimes called, subjective effects 
of prayer do represent the value and results 
of the exercise. Such effects are in many 
cases far deeper and richer than I have in- 
dicated. But what some people would say 
regarding them is, that ‘‘ there is no necessity 
to suppose that God has anything to do with 
bringing them about. The man who prays 
produces them in himself. Prayer is simply 
a kind of auto-suggestion or self-hypnotism. 
It is really only a way of exerting a whole- 
some influence on one’s own mind and 
spirit.” This is, no doubt, clever talk, but, 
if it were universally accepted as true, it 
would put a stop to praying. Convince a 
man that, when he thinks he is praying to 
a Supreme Being, he is only after all doing a 
bit of hocus-pocus with himself, ‘‘ wangling ” 
himself into a desirable attitude and temper, 
then whatever methods he may thereafter be 
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disposed to try in order to nerve and reassure 
himself, he will at any rate no longer have 
recourse to the method of prayer. Hither 
prayer is a means by which we can obtain 
something from God, which we should not 
have had without it—it is on this assumption 
that men have always prayed—or it is a 
fiction not worth keeping up, and not capable 
of being kept up in practice, once its true 
character has been exposed. 

But if we are prepared to believe that by 
means of prayer we can and do obtain some- 
thing from God, why should we put limita- 
tions on the Divine action? Why should 
we suppose that God will interpose and help 
us in our inward life in answer to prayer, 
but that, as far as concerns our outward life, 
His action will inevitably take the same line 
whether we pray or not? As a matter of 
fact, the course of outward events is vitally 
affected by changes in men’s inward experi- 
ences. If, instead of giving way to despair, 
sulking, or shirking, I am braced up in faith 
and courage, as a result of prayer, to do my 
duty, unquestionably my own outward for- 
tunes and those of my family and friends, 
and of far more people than I can imagine, 
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will be altered. Outward and inward effects 
cannot be sharply distinguished from one 
another. The truth is that the theory which 
denies the possibility of outward changes in 
response to prayer will be found, when carried 
to its logical lengths, to render the possibility 
of inward changes equally incredible. 

I propose to discuss now one or two of the 
main difficulties that are felt, or the main 
objections that are made, with regard to the 
power of prayer. Fundamentally prayer is 
communion with God. ‘‘ Sometimes we talk 
with our friends,” says a well-known writer, 
‘* for the sheer joy of talking, but sometimes 
we talk because we want something.- So 
communion with God is commonly motived 
by desire: the element of petition belongs 
by nature to the tendency which has led all 
men to pray.’ I intend to confine myself 
to some of the difficulties or objections that 
rise in connexion with this “element of 
petition’ in prayer. 

(1) One common difficulty was felt and 
expressed long ago by a Psalmist when he 
cried, ‘“‘ What is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him?’’ It does not need any science to 
understand this exclamation, or to enter into 
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the feelings of the Psalmist, yet the dis- 
coveries which science has made of the scale 
and duration of the universe all go to deepen 
the impression which nature makes upon the 
soul. The very globe on which we live is 
but a speck in the immensity of space, and 
from all but the nearest of the worlds sur- 
rounding us must be invisible. Even in the 
history of the globe the history of the human 
race occupies but a moment, and the life of 
an individual is too small for the imagination 
to grasp. Is not unbelief right when it 
argues that, in face of the vastness of creation 
and the incalculable ages through which 
nature has lived, all ideas of man’s import- 
ance are merely illusions, begotten of ignor- 
ance and pride ? 

Unbelief is not right. We ought to feel 
that there is something utterly irrational in 
measuring the worth of man against space 
or time, suns and moons and stars, as if his 
greatness or littleness were to be determined 
so. ‘A vapour, a drop of water,’ says 
Pascal, ‘‘is enough to kill him. But were 
the universe to crush him, man would still 
be more noble than that which slew him, 
because he knows that he dies, and that the 
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universe has the better of him. The universe 
knows nothing of this.’’ The reason that is 
in man, his capacity for understanding the 
world and using it; the conscience that is 
in him, his capacity for hearing the voice 
of God and for moral and spiritual growth— 
these endowments give man a dignity that 
excels the glory which the material universe 
derives from its age and immensity, prove 
him to be akin to God, and declare him to 
be destined for communion and friendship 
with God. The cry, therefore, ‘‘ What is. 
man that Thou art mindful of him ?”’ ought 
to come from our lips not as an exclamation 
of scepticism or even of misgiving, but as an 
expression of wonder and adoration. 

(2) Another difficulty over which many 
stumble is based on the fact of the universal 
reign of law. The mind of man is not a 
mere mirror. It reacts on the impressions 
* made on it by the outer world, checks them, 
compares them, combines them, and builds 
up the magnificent structure which we call 
science. Science is the knowledge of. the 
laws of nature. Were nature not governed 
by laws, or did the laws of nature change 
from time to time as the laws of a progressive 
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State do, science would be impossible. Its 
triumphs justify the faith on which it has 
proceeded in the past, and on which it is 
ever addressing itself to new enterprises— 
the faith that nature is not a region of chaos 
but a realm of law. 

In a universe governed by law what is the 
use of praying ? Can prayer, especially when 
it takes the form of petition, be practised 
with sincerity and confidence except by those 
who have no idea of the regularity of nature ? 
In attempting to meet these questions I wish 
as far as possible to avoid the use of big 
philosophical words. Let me put my answer 
this way: the science which reveals to us 
the laws of nature enables us to control and 
manipulate its forces by inventions. It is a 
little thing that man as a species of animal 
is among the hardiest and most adaptive of 
creatures, and has extirpated or reduced to 
his service so many of those which were once 
his rivals, and were always stronger than he. 
He has brought winds and waters, heat, elec- 
tricity, and many of the seats and sources 
of power into subjection. In his inventions 
he utilizes for his own ends the forces whose 
laws he has discovered, and causes things to 
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happen which, apart from his action, would 
never have occurred. The flight of an aero- 
plane in the sky, the submersion and return 
to the surface of a submarine, are illustrations 
in point. He does not violate laws of nature, 
but he intervenes as a master-cause himself 
and compels them to serve his purpose. 

I am aware that, when I speak of man as 
a master-cause, I am taking for granted a 
good deal. I am assuming that he is free, 
that he possesses a real power of initiation, 
and is not himself trapped in an iron system 
of law. That assumption seems to me to be 
justified by the testimony of experience. If 
I do not stay to argue its truth now, it is 
not because I am unwilling to enter the lists 
in defence of it, but because it forms a subject 
by itself. And in what I am about to say, 
it will be necessary to. make another assump- 
tion, closely connected with the former one, 
‘viz. that God is not just another name for 
the system of nature, that He is a Person 
distinct from and independent of the sum 
of things—not a helpless prisoner in His own 
universe. 

Assuming these things to be true about 
‘God and man, what difficulty is there in 
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believing that the law-abiding forces of 
nature, which are so wonderfully ‘‘ plastic” 
in man’s hands for the service of his will, 
are entirely under the control of God and 
utilizable by Him for the furtherance of His 
purposes to a degree of completeness corre- 
sponding with His perfect knowledge of their 
laws ? . 
(3) A third difficulty presents itself here. 
God is unchangeable in His being, wisdom 
and goodness: how, then, can we hope or 
why should we wish to influence Him by 
prayer? The aim of every petitionary 
prayer is to change the course of the world; 
but God’s plan, it must be supposed, is wiser 
and better than any alternative we can sug- 
gest: besides, we are bound to think of it as 
unalterable. How is this difficulty to be met ? 
My answer would be that undoubtedly 
God is unchangeable in Himself, in the 
perfection of His character, but that is not 
to say that His action in the world is fixed 
and rigid. He is a Person, not a mere law. 
Experience proves that He takes a different 
attitude to men, and enters into different 
relationships with them, according as they 
do or do not seek His fellowship. And God’s 
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plan for the world, which is unchangeably 
wise and good, must not be identified right 
away with the course of the world. His plan 
is in process of fulfilment: it is not yet ful- 
filled. His will is not done on earth, as it 
is in heaven. No one will dare to say, in 
face of the horrors and sufferings of the time, 
that the present phase of things is a perfect 
reflection and expression of the Divine pur- 
pose for mankind. The course of the world 
admits of radical alteration. It can be 
altered, and it must be altered: the task and 
duty of human beings is to bring it into 
conformity with God’s unchanging plan. 
(4) What I have just said raises a fourth 
difficulty. God presumably knows better 
than we what changes in the course of the 
world are desirable. Why should we urge 
Him to do what we believe He is able and 
willing todo? Will He not give us what is 
-good without our asking Him? Milton states 
this difficulty in the following noble lines : 


‘“‘ Easily may faith admit that all 
The good which we enjoy from heaven descends ; 
But that from us aught should ascend to heaven 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high-blessed, or to incline His will— 
Hard to belief may seem.” 
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In reply to this, I would lay emphasis on 
the fact that prayer is not a magic spell | 
whereby we are enabled to put force upon 
God to do what we wish. Wor is it open to 
the taunting criticism of those who scorn the 
idea of begging from God—begging from Him 
something which He had not intended to 
give, and which only our persistence succeeds 
in wringing out of Him. The truth is that 
God is always ready to do and to give what 
is good—‘‘ exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think ’’—and prayer on our 
part provides Him with the opportunity of 
realizing His desire and purpose. It clears 
away obstacles which impede His working. 
‘It liberates His hand,” as the Bishop of 
Oxford has said, ‘‘to do what He would 
do.” 

Why should this condition be attached to 
the possibility of obtaining from God much 
that He would otherwise withhold? Why 
should it be necessary to ask for ourselves 
and for others before we receive? Might 
He not avail Himself of His perfect know- 
ledge of what human beings need, and supply 
them without waiting to be entreated ? 

Precisely the same questions can be put 
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in connexion with our obligation to think 
and act. Why should we be compelled to 
exercise our brains in order to discover the 
truth? Why does God insist on the process 
of thought being carried on by us, and not 
inject true ideas, ready made and complete, 
into our minds? And why should we be 
required to exert ourselves to get things 
done—a, lighthouse erected on a dangerous 
coast, for example, or slums cleared away ? 
Why should we be called on to help those 
who are in trouble, and to spread the know- 
ledge of the Gospel in heathen lands? Why 
is it that God does not perform these services 
of beneficence to mankind alone, but makes 
our co-operation with Him a condition of 
their accomplishment ? 

From the standpoint of reason there is no 
more difficulty about the indispensableness of 
prayer as a condition whereby God’s bene- 

‘fits can be communicated to us and through 
us, than there is about the indispensableness 
of thought and action as means which we 
must employ to reach the truth and change 
the course of the world for the better for 
ourselves and others. Prayer is part of our 
task and duty—a very solemn and respon- 
14 
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sible part—in relation to the fulfilment of 
God’s plan for the world. 

I am not going to discuss the question 
whether it is legitimate to pray for this or 
that. It may be taken as a general rule that 
we should come freely and frankly to God 
with all our wants, as a child comes to his 
father. ‘‘ Pour out your hearts before Him ”’ 
is the advice of a Psalmist, and it is sound 
advice. Experience of life, and especially 
experience of life under the sense of God’s 
presence and friendship, will teach us what 
to put into our prayers and what to keep out. 
All prayers must have it as their highest 
end that His name be hallowed and His 
kingdom come. And every petition we offer, 
while we oifer it in faith, must be accom- 
panied and inspired by the spirit of sub- 
mission to God’s higher wisdom. We must 
consciously and willingly leave it to Him to 
give or to withhold what we have expressly 
asked for. His answer may be different 
from our request, but it will certainly be 
better. 


SHOULD WE PRAY FOR THE DEAD ? 





CHAPTER XIII 
SHOULD WE PRAY FOR THE DEAD ? 


THERE is no doubt that a large number of 
people all over the world, who never thought 
of praying for the dead before, have begun 
to do so since the war broke out. The 
majority of them have not formed any dis- 
tinct theory of the life beyond the grave; 
they are not prepared to say that they defi- 
nitely believe in a state of purgatory. If 
they were asked why it was they followed 
the practice, they would very likely be un- 
able to return a reasoned answer. The fact, 
however, that they could quote no doctrine 
in support of their devotional conduct would 
‘cause them no embarrassment. They would 
simply reply that it gave them great comfort 
to mention both their departed and their 
living friends in the petitions which they 
addressed to the Father in Heaven. 

On the other hand, it is equally certain 


that there are many people who are sorely 
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perplexed regarding their privilege and duty 
in this matter. They can’t make up their 
minds whether they are entitled tc pray for 
their beloved dead. They keep wondering 
whether they ought to pray for. them. 
Perhaps they have been brought up in a 
religious tradition which forbade such a 
practice, or, at any rate, did nothing to 
encourage it. What distresses them is the 
idea that in not interceding with God in 
behalf of their dead friends they may be 
guilty of the deepest disloyalty to them. 
That possibility haunts them continually, 
and makes them restless and miserable. 

It is chiefly for the sake of the latter class 
of people that I have undertaken the task 
of dealing with the question before us. The 
subject is one that ought not to be treated 
in a point-scoring and unsympathetic manner, 
Not so very long ago the mere mention of 
it would have been enough to arouse sharp 
controversy. On one side the practice would 
have been described as superstitious, and 
denounced as a sin. It would have been 
characterized as ‘‘ Romish,”’ and, with that 
brand attached to it, further discussion would 
have been considered unnecessary. On the 
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other side support would have been given to 
the practice by statements of the most sweep- 
ing and ill-advised kind. For example—I 
am quoting from a well-known nineteenth- 
century essayist: ‘“‘If men once ignore the 
dead in their prayers, those who are gone 
will become dead to them in a quite new 
sense—nay, the world of the highest life will 
become dead to them also.’ The only thing 
I shall say in answer to such a statement is 
that, of all the men I have ever known, the 
one who cherished most tenderly the memory 
of a dead friend, and who had the most 
reverent and vivid sense of ‘‘ the world of 
the highest life,’’ was a man who confessed 
to me—I once put a direct question on 
the subject to him—that he never felt any 
prompting to include his dead friend in his 
prayers of intercession. Here is another 
sentence from the same author : “‘ Those who 
‘make light of the efficacy of prayers for the 
dead are in a fair way to make light of the 
efficacy of prayers for the living.” That is 
a very serious charge indeed. I think I am 
not wrong in saying you will come across it 
even in essays that don’t date as far back 
as the nineteenth century. It is a charge’ 
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that should never be made, if for no other 
reason than that it embraces within its scope 
the writers of the books which compose the 
Bible. To this point I shall have occasion 
to refer later on. 

There is no use trying to discuss a 
question like the present one unless we are 
prepared to speak without reserve. The 
truth of the matter seems to be that the 
attitude of different people to the question 
of praying for the dead depends largely on 
their temperament. Some are conscious of 
a strong impulse to observe the practice, 
and amongst such you will often find men 
and women whose religious upbringing would 
have led you to expect an opposite testimony 
_ on the subject. Others are apparently de- 
void of any feeling of the kind whatsoever, 
and would be acting as much contrary to 
their natural instincts as to their settled 
convictions, if they attempted to force them- 
selves to cultivate the habit. I wish to con- 
fess frankly that this is my case. I have 
never discovered in myself any inclination 
to pray for the dead. It would be outrageous 
if I were to insist that my experience must 
be regarded as the standard and rule, and 
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if I were to proceed to miscall those who 
had a different report to give about them- 
selves. What I feel entitled and obliged to 
do is nothing so offensive as that. It is to 
State the grounds on which I am able to 
justify this absence of impulse, to indicate 
the reasons that persuade me to trust my 
instinct in the matter. 

(1) The first reason I would mention is 
our ignorance of the unseen world. This state 
of ignorance makes it impossible to pray for 
those “‘on the other side of death’? with 
intelligence and any real sense of their needs. 
We are unable to imagine their condition ; 
our lack of knowledge can only be made 
good by pure guess-work. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, we lose a child. To be a genuine 
expression of our feelings our first prayers 
would naturally have regard to the little 
one’s helplessness and need for constant care. 
But, as time went on, such petitions would 
inevitably begin to sound meaningless. See- 
ing other children around us growing up 
through boyhood and girlhood to manhood 
and womanhood, we could scarcely continue 
to think of the one who was gone remaining 
a child. Yet we would be unable to form 
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any idea whatever of the stages of growth 
and development through which a human 
life passed in the other world. And so our 
prayers would necessarily be deprived of sub- 
stance and interest. We would be quite at 
a loss to know what kind of petitions to sub- 
stitute for those which we offered originally. 
If the phrase is allowable, we would be 
compelled to pray in the dark. _ 

When we take the trouble which we ought 
in framing our intercessions for people who 
are alive, we think deliberately of their out- 
ward and inward circumstances, and make 
our requests for them in reference to these 
facts. Even when our friends are separated 
from us and we have no recent information 
about them, it is not difficult for us to recall 
common outward mercies of Divine Provi- 
dence of which they daily stand in need— 
health, freedom from pain, provision for their 
bodily wants, strength to meet hardships, 
protection in danger, good companionships. 
And as regards what I have called their 
inward circumstances, our own experience 
tells us that everywhere and under all con- 
ditions they will be exposed to doubts, fears, 
anxieties, and temptations. They will be 
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obliged to struggle against forgetfulness of 
God and those evil thoughts and feelings by 
which every human life is tormented. They 
will require to fight the good fight of faith, 
to be brave and patient under adversity, 
humble and unselfish under prosperity, up- 
right and clean—‘‘ white’ men and women 
at all costs. And so, even if at any time 
we should be utterly unacquainted with the 
particular trials and difficulties of absent 
friends, our familiarity with man’s common 
lot in the world, the outward and inward 
circumstances of ordinary human experience : 
will afford us ample material for genuine 
petitions in their behalf. 

But the case is entirely different with 
respect to those who have passed into the 
unseen world. We are completely ignorant 
of their outward circumstances. Perhaps we 
are not even justified in using such an ex- 
pression about their condition. We have no 
conception of their surroundings, whether they 
are attended with dangers that call for 
courage, with privations that demand en- 
durance, and with sufferings which the kind- 
ness of friends can relieve. And the same 
thing is true with regard to their inward 
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circumstances. We do not know, and we 
have no means of knowing, whether they are 
now oppressed by doubts and fears like those 
which afflicted them in time; whether they 
are subject to anxieties and temptations as 
they were here. Are there any experiences 
in the other world corresponding to the 
ordeals which have to be undergone on this 
side of the grave? Or are the conditions 
of existence absolutely different from those 
which characterize the present life? Left 
as we are in total ignorance, how can we 
pray for the dead as we ought always to 
pray, viz. with the understanding ? 

(2) Another reason that appeals to me, 
and serves to confirm my instinct, is the fact 
that intercessory prayers need to be combined 
with practical efforts. ' 

Few things bring the profession of religion 
into greater discredit than the conduct of a 
man who seems to suppose that he has dis- 
charged his full obligations to a person, a 
number of persons, or a cause, when he has 
named them in his prayers. To be fervent 
in petitions to God and to have no conscience 
about rendering active help reminds me of 
the disgraceful and unfeeling attitude of 
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people described by St. James: ‘‘ Suppose 
some brother or sister is ill-clad and short of 
daily food,” writes the apostle. “If any 
of you say to them, ‘Depart in peace! Get 
warm, get food,’ without supplying their 
bodily needs, of what useis that ? ’? Of no use 
at all, except as an act of callous cruelty. 
If, instead of behaving in this way directly 
towards those who are in want, we ask God 
to make them warm and provide them with 
food, and all the time refuse to lift a finger 
to help them, our conduct in referring them 
to Him will not reveal a higher type of 
character. It will really betray a deeper 
baseness and hypocrisy. There is surely little 
value in the prayers of a man for the progress 
of God’s Kingdom in the world who would 
as soon think of standing on his head for 
the rest of his life as of becoming a mission- 
ary, or who has no sympathy with the idea 
that he ought to run his business on Christian 
lines. Intercessions on behalf of soldiers 
and sailors can’t have much virtue in them 
when they come from people who won’t 
be at the trouble of knitting a pair of 
socks or tying up a parcel, or who, un- 
skilled themselves in such tasks, decline to 
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give a contribution to enable others to 
undertake them. 

It is quite true that for one reason or 
another we may not always be able to 
follow up our prayers by definite acts of 
assistance. The persons we want to pray for 
may be resident in distant countries or at 
sea. We may not even know for a long time 
where they are—they may be out of reach 
of gifts and letters which we should like to 
send to them. And if people are invalids or 
poor, surely a theory of intercessory prayer 
which apparently denies them the privilege 
of presenting their petitions before God must 
be thoroughly unsound. It must be—it is. 
All that I am arguing for is that our prayers 
of intercession ought always to be accom- 
panied by a spirit of willingness and readiness 
to do whatever we can to bring about the 
results we implore God to effect, however 
small our resources and insignificant our 
efforts may seem. This spirit, eager to 
illustrate itself in action at the very first 
opportunity, is a real test of the worth and 
sincerity of our intercessions. But, owing 
to the very nature of the case, it cannot be 
applied to the practice of praying for the 
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dead. In no possible circumstances can we 
do anything for them. Consequently—the 
obligation to act, as opportunity offers, being 
inseparable from the privilege of interceding 
—the practice seems to me unwarranted. 

(3) A third reason, the strongest of all, 
remains to be stated—the silence of Jesus on 
the subject. 

The apocryphal Second Book of the 
Maccabbees contains an explicit reference to 
the practice, but the Old and New Testa- 
ments never mention it. Some people think 
that when St. Paul wrote, in his second epistle 
to Timothy, “‘ The Lord grant unto him to 
find mercy of the Lord in that day,” Onesi- 
phorus, to whom the words refer, was dead. 
But that cannot be proved ; and even though 
it could, the language is of the nature rather 
of a pious wish than an actual prayer. 

The silence of Jesus on the subject must 
strike us as very remarkable when we re- 
member how full His teaching is with regard 
to prayer generally. The Gospels preserve 
for us records of the prayers He offered Him- 
self. They tell us that He taught His disciples 
to pray, and, in what we commonly though 
wrongly call ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer,” gave them 
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and us an example to use and follow. How 
to pray and for whom to pray formed the 
theme of many of His conversations. But, 
as far as we know, He never uttered a word 
that could be taken as an encouragement to 
pray for the dead. In explanation of this 
circumstance it is sometimes said that prayers 
for the dead formed part of the worship of 
the synagogue services which He was in the 
habit of attending, and that His not having 
forbidden the practice should be accepted as 
evidence that He approved of it. But, as a 
matter of fact, the use of such prayers in 
Jewish liturgies cannot be traced farther 
back than the eleventh century a.p. 

We do not turn to the Gospels for scientific 
information. We are not perplexed at find- 
ing that Jesus does not draw out all the 
implications and enforce all the applications 
of the principles of human conduct, which 
He laid down. But in the sphere of spiritual 
experience—man’s knowledge of God and 
man’s duties and privileges in relation to 
God—surely we must account Him a final 
authority. With regard to such issues, those 
who think as I do are not prepared to go 
beyond His words. It does seem to us going 
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beyond His words, and making a positive 
addition to His teaching, to vindicate and 
encourage the practice of praying for the 
dead. It cannot be justified as a particular 
application of what He is reported by the 
Evangelists to have taught about prayer. 
It is a rite by itself—a practice quite distinct 
from the practice of praying for the living. 
If Jesus had intended His followers to observe 
it, are we not entitled to claim that He would 
have told them to do so? 

I have tried to do what I promised, viz. to 
indicate the reasons that appeal to my mind 
in support of the instinct which dissuades 
me from praying for the dead. I have done 
my best to avoid a controversial tone. For 
my aim has not been to change the views of 
those who feel and think differently from 
myself, but to relieve, if possible, the distress 
of those who may be troubled in their hearts 
by the fear that, in abstaining from inter- 
ceding for their dead friends, they are acting 
disloyally towards them. If I have succeeded 
in reassuring any such perplexed soul, I shall 
be abundantly satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
IS THERE ANY CHANCE OF UNIVERSAL PEACE ? 


SOMETIMES you hear men asking in an im- 
patient and, as the saying is, thoroughly 
‘“‘fed-up”’ temper, ‘‘ What are we fighting 
for, anyway?’’ It is a very natural question 
on the lips of those who are war-weary and 
homesick : who have spent some of the best 
years of their lives in the ghastly business 
of fighting, and undergone appalling dangers 
and hardships in the course of a prolonged 
campaign. Yet the same men are prepared, 
when that mood has passed, to give as satis- 
factory an answer to their own question as 
even an Allied statesman could devise. They 
know very well what they are fighting for. 
They realize where the responsibility for the 
war lies; they understood the reasons that 
compelled this country to take up arms; 
they can define the issues at stake in the 
struggle, and they are determined to stick 


it out and see it through to a successful 
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conclusion. But they are resolved that this 
must never happen again. And so, while 
they are consciously fighting for the defence 
of our shores and homes, for the liberties and 
independence of oppressed peoples like the 
Belgians and Serbians, for the vindication of 
right and justice as against might and in- 
humanity, for deliverance from the threat of 
German enslavement, they have also before 
their minds, as the supreme object of all 
their efforts, to make an end of war and to 
inaugurate an era of universal peace— 


‘When man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


Two theories have been finally discredited 
in the eyes of most people by the events of 
the past years. 

It used to be said by those who pro- 
fessed to be wise that the best guarantee 
of peace lay in the nations being armed to 
the teeth. Fear of one another, the know- 
ledge that possible enemies were ready for 
the bloody debate at any moment, was 
alleged to be the most effective motive im- 
aginable for preventing the outbreak of 
hostilities. If the powder-magazine were 
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constantly being enlarged and replenished, 
those living in its neighbourhood and ac- 
quainted with its deadly potentialities would 
dread an explosion and be mighty careful 
how they behaved. It was all nonsense— 
accursed nonsense—encouraged, we may well 
suspect, by influential persons interested in 
the manufacture of armaments and in the 
profits accruing from the industry. What 
has been demonstrated beyond all doubt is 
that a world of armed nations affords the 
very worst guarantee of peace. Weapons 
are not primarily ornaments; they are de- 
signed for use. And, sooner or later, drunk 
with passion, nations finding them ready in 
their hands will have recourse to them and 
try what they can do. 

The other doctrine that used to be preached 
by many militant apostles asserted that 
periodic wars were necessary to awaken the 
- slumbering spirit of the nation and educate 
its citizens in virtue. No one can deny 
that these things sometimes happen. They 
have happened during the present war. A 
sense of responsibility for the common weal 
has been aroused, and a consciousness of 
mutual dependence has pervaded all classes. 
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Under the stress of hardships and dangers 
splendid qualities like courage, unselfishness, 
comradeship, and self-sacrifice have been 
evoked and displayed. A great impulse, it 
may also be remarked, has been given to the 
arts of invention. But what has been said 
comes far short of proving that war is either 
necessary or desirable. Many of those who 
have faced its horrors would affirm that the 
conditions of war coarsened and demoralized 
more than they ennobled. And, even if such 
a statement was disputed, it would remain 
true that the enterprises of peace, the claims 
of our country and our families, and the 
circumstances of ordinary work, present 
abundant opportunities, if they are worthily 
interpreted and embraced, for the cultivation 
and exercise of the highest virtues. No one 
who has had experience of the awful sights 
and sounds of war, performed its fearful 
duties, or been in close contact with the 
pain, anguish, and anxiety it causes, will be 
persuaded that it is a necessary element in 
the constitution of things. As for the in- 
ventions which spring out of war’s urgent 
demands on the ingenuity of the belligerents, 
most people would agree that the advantages 
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to be derived from them, especially as they 
concerned the perfecting of instruments of 
slaughter, were procurable at too costly a 
price and could easily be forgone till in 
happier times they chanced to be dis- 
covered. 

The dreams of one generation become ac- 
complished facts in the next. There are 
people who ridicule the notion of universal 
peace. No doubt they will be the first to 
rush to the recruiting offices when a call is 
made for volunteers. to fight the next war. 
They say it is a Utopian idea, and, having 
got that adjective off their chests, they are 
satisfied they have settled the question once 
and for all. By persistently disbelieving in 
the possibility of universal peace, they are 
rendering its realization impossible. Diffi- 
culties there are in the way, undoubtedly— 
tremendous difficulties—but difficulties exist 
to be overcome. It is only the faint-hearted 
and the unbelieving who are daunted by 
them. At the period in the history of the 
race when our ancestors lived as separate 
families, the person who first suggested to a 
group of patriarchs that they should sink 
their differences, accept the restrictions of a 
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common law for the sake of the security it 
promised, and form themselves into com- 
munities, must have seemed to be talking 
‘“hot air.” What shaking of heads and 
fingering of beards must have taken place 
over the proposal! Did their sanguine 
brother really mean what he was saying, or 
was he only trying it on with them? If he 
was serious, they would like to ask him 
whether he had given a moment’s thought 
to the difficulties that lay in the way of the 
suggestion. History, if it doesn’t literally 
repeat itself, exhibits stages in the evolu- 
tionary process at which the impulse to a 
better order of things is threatened by ob- 
stacles corresponding to those which menaced 
progress at critical points in the past. If 
communities and States came into existence 
in spite of the difficulties which attended 
their foundation, it is for us, on whom the 
idea of a larger unity embracing all the 
nations of the earth has dawned, not to be 
dismayed at the difficulties but to believe in 
the idea with our whole heart and devote 
ourselves to its realization. . 


‘*Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that.” 
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This inspiring idea has been given a con- 
crete form in the proposal of President Wilson 
that a League of Nations should be estab- 
lished. No settlement of the confused affairs 
of the world after the war is over will con- 
serve the ends of the dreadful sacrifice which 
the defence of freedom and the destruction of 
militarism and autocracy has involved, unless 
it embodies a scheme of this kind in the 
very centre of its decisions. In order that 
it may not be launched only to founder 
within a short time, the League must be 
organized, not by Kings and Governments 
acting more or less irresponsibly, but by 
the accredited representatives of democra- 
cies. And the settlement in connexion with 
which and for the preservation of which it is 
instituted must be uncompromisingly just. 
Failure will be its certain fate if it is called 
into existence under other conditions, and 
assigned the task of perpetuating an iniqul- 
tous adjustment of the map of the world. 

' The details of the scheme will tax the 
wisdom and patience of the best minds of 
every country. As I understand its princi- 
ples, it assumes no title to interfere with the 
political independence of the different States 
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which become parties to it, nor does it claim 
the prerogative of meddling with the natural 
development of individual nations. That a 
body, acting in the character of a Super- 
State, should assert its authority in such a 
manner would be as intolerable as dictation 
from a single State to the families included 
within it on subjects like the ideals which 
they ought to cherish and the interests which 
they ought to cultivate. 

The primary object of the League is to 
maintain the peace of the world and to 
prevent the occurrence of war. A Supreme 
Tribunal for the settlement of disputes, which 
otherwise would precipitate war, will need 
to be set up. It will fall within the province 
of the League to control the armaments of 
the component States, and thus put an end 
to the ruinous competition of past decades ; 
to take under its protection and secure 
against exploitation small States and 
backward races; to adjudicate differences 
which, short of being actual provocations 
to war, operate as sources of constant 
friction ; and to substitute for the policy of 
secret treaties a system of agreements to be 
arrived at with the cognizance, and ratified 
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with the consent, of all—every card, in short, 
to be laid on the table. Admission to the 
League will be open to all States able and 
willing to give effective guarantees of their 
intention to be loyal to its spirit and its 
purpose. To meet the juncture that would 
arise in the event of any member or members 
defying its decisions, the League will require 
to be invested with authority for taking joint 
action to enforce them. 

I have already said that the difficulties in 
the way of realizing this ideal scheme are 
tremendous. It would be the height of folly 
to ignore or minimize them. They will 
emerge at once in connexion with the re- 
nunciations that will be imposed on the 
contracting parties if the League is to be 
set on its feet at all. And one does not 
need to be exceptionally gifted in order to 
be able to imagine situations arising in the 
future when the whole fabric of the League 
would be in danger of collapsing. Never- 
theless, a beginning must be made. Just as 
the security we enjoy as citizens is cheaply 
bought at the price of certain limitations on 
our freedom, so the security which the indi- 
vidual States of the world would possess 
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under a confederation of nations would more 
than compensate for the renunciations ex- 
acted from them. As for possible crises in 
the future, we could not solve them before- 
hand even if we thought we were wise enough 
for any task. The generations to come can 
be trusted to look after their own business. 

It is a commonplace of political science 
that laws should never be enacted in advance 
of public opinion. If this principle is ignored 
they will be dead letters from the moment 
they are inscribed on the statute-book, and, 
bearing this character, they will tend to 
depreciate the sanctity that ought to attach 
to a country’s legal system. But the effect 
on the welfare of a country is equally mis- 
chievous when its legislature, elected for a 
term of years, sits tight and refuses to give 
expression in the form of law to the clear 
demands of public opinion. Now, I believe 
that the peoples of the world are determined 
to come to an understanding among them- 
selves in order, as far as may be, to make 
war a thing of the past. If statesmen and 
publicists are so left to themselves as to 
declare this purpose impracticable, if they 
should fail to devise means for giving effect 
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to it, the result will not be that it will be 
dropped. No. It will be taken up and 
carried to fulfilment by organized bodies in 
the various countries. An _ international 
federation will be instituted independent of 
the alliances which statesmen may form—a 
federation which, should it elect for peace 
at a crisis when two or more States elected 
for war, might reduce to impotence all 
legally constituted authority in the would-be 
belligerent countries, great masses of people 
conceivably preferring to acknowledge allegi- 
ance to the federation’s decisions in regard 
to such issues rather than to the decisions 
of their respective Governments. A more 
disastrous state of affairs could not be 
imagined. It is only to be avoided by the 
formation of a League of Nations. 

The war cannot but be regarded as a tragic 
commentary on the failure of the Christian 
Churches—‘“‘ a split, dissevered flock ’—to 
realize their unity in Christ and fulfil their 
mission to mankind. Ignorant, distrustful, 
intolerant of each other, they have mag- 
nified as the essential principles of their 
life the things which divided them and 
not the things which they believed in 
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common. Complacently satisfied with a 
separate and self-centred existence, which 
different doctrinal standards and different 
forms of worship and government were sup- 
posed to justify, and different national tra- 
ditions were permitted to encourage, they 
saw rivalries increasing and evils ripening 
to a fearful harvest, and were incapable 
of counteracting them. [Isolated by their 
bigotry or inertia, they were unable to 
assert with the commanding authority 
of a united voice the Lordship of Christ 
over the nations of the earth. As hitherto 
related to one another, they only suc- 
ceeded in muttering that testimony: in 
the din of jealous international clamour the 
sound of it was almost inaudible. Unity in 
Christ gives little promise of ever being 
realized along the line of painstaking efforts 
to reach uniformity in doctrinal definitions, 
or to discover forms of worship and govern- 
ment which will be universally accepted. It 
would be achieved if the Churches were to 
contemplate steadily with shame and horror 
the evils of the world and the awful calamity 
they have brought about, and, having con- 
templated the spectacle in this spirit, were 
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to address themselves to the task which it 
laid upon them. That task is represented, 
in part, at least, by the establishment of a 
League of Nations. The Churches in solid 
array ought to be in the forefront of the 
movement in support of it. For such a 
League breathes the very spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion. ‘‘ A Christianity,” it has been 
well said, ‘* that is not international has never 
known its Master.” 
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